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r | AHE situation in China has become worse this 
week ; but it is not so bad as the alarmist reports 
in the Press would have us believe. Foreigners 

in Hankow are decidedly uncomfortable under the 
screw of the boycott and the strike. But, as Sir Austen 
Chamberlain stated in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday, they are not in any immediate danger. 
Moreover, there are adequate forces there for their 
protection and ships for their evacuation, should that 
be necessary. The Powers have a miniature Armada 
in Chinese waters (our contingent alone includes 4 
cruisers, 4 sloops, 9 destroyers, 15 gunboats, and 12 
submarines); but neither the British Government, 
nor any other, wants warlike action against China. 
Any such action would recoil disastrously on our own 
heads. We could no doubt kill a great many Chinese 
at a great cost to ourselves. But could we bring 
Canton and the Kuomintang to their knees? And, 
if we could, would they love us any the more? The 
demand for armed intervention is, in fact, madness. 
The Nationalist movement in China is a force that we 
cannot destroy or suppress ; we have got to find a way, 
however difficult that may be, of coming to honourable 
terms with it. And in the meantime nothing can be 
more stupid and more mischievous than to obscure the 
issue by screaming about Bolshevism, or urging, as 
the Times did the other day, that we must defend 
“the principles of Western civilisation against the 
Soviet principles to which the Nationalist leaders are 
committing themselves.” Shades of Don Quixote! 








Military events have unfortunately overshadowed 
the work of the Boxer Indemnity Delegation, which 
visited China in the spring. Its Report has just been 
issued as a blue-book (Cmd. 2,766), and it will be 
seen to contain important and satisfactory reeommenda- 
tions. The indemnity fund of £11,000,000, to which we 
finally renounce our claim, is to be administered by a 
Board of Trustees, consisting of eleven members. Six 
of them are to be Chinese and five British (including at 
least one woman) until 1945, when Chinese may displace 
any or all of the British members. It is proposed that 
the fund should be expended on agricultural education 
and improvement, scientific research, public health, 
and other educational purposes. It appears that the 
demand for devoting part of it to commercial objects 
was not confined to British capitalists; a surprisingly 
large number of Chinese were eager for money to be 
spent on railway construction. The Delegation, how- 
ever, decided against them—rightly, we think. Apart 
from the particular good which this expenditure may 
do in China, it is a great gain to have settled what has 
long been a matter of very unpleasant contention. 
The Report has no direct bearing, of course, on the 
political or military situation. But it is significant of 
friendly feelings on both sides, which we agree with the 
Delegation in hoping will weather the present storm. 


+ * * 


Peace, of a sort, may now be regarded as re-established 
in the mining industry. One by one, on the basis of 
varying district agreements, the local Miners’ Associa- 
tions have ordered their members back to work. In 
Yorkshire, Notts and Derbyshire the settlements are 
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on the basis of a seven and a half hours’ shift. Else- 
where the eight-hours’ shift has been accepted under 
protest, though in Northumberland the hewers alone 
have retained a shorter working day. The district 
“ agreements” run for varying terms of years, from 
three to five in the chief coalfields, with or without 
provision for variation by agreement or arbitration 
during their term. In all cases, the principle of 
minimum and subsistence wages is retained; but 
these usually either are reduced at once, or are to be 
reduced within a few months of the resumption of work. 
In a number of areas, including South Wales as well as 
Yorkshire and the Midlands, the ratio for the division 
of the proceeds of the industry is altered, to the miners’ 
disadvantage, from 87:13 to 85:15. In short, every- 
where the owners have got what they wanted, and in 
many cases more than they at all expected at the 
beginning of the dispute. They have also, in the 
complete exhaustion of the miners, a guarantee that 
“Industrial Peace’ will remain in being for some 
time to come. It remains to be seen whether the 
exacting of these humiliating conditions will help the 
industry one iota in competition. There will pre- 
sumably be a temporary coal boom while arrears of 
supply are being made up. But thereafter—we wonder. 
Assuredly a day of reckoning will come for the blunders 
which have led up to the present desolation which is 


called “* peace”! 
* * 


The dispute being virtually over, the General Council of 
the Trades Union Congress proposes to call in January 
next the Special Trade Union Conference which is 
to hold the postponed inquest on the late “ National 
Strike.” The miners are understood to have agreed 
to this course, and Mr. Cook has already thrown out 
the hint that he has a good deal of dirty linen waiting 
for the wash. So, presumably, have quite a number of 
the other protagonists. We cannot conceive of any 
useful purpose which the Conference will serve; for 
everyone now knows more or less what happened, 
and there is no advantage to be gained by knowing 
more. But presumably the meeting, having been 
promised, has to be held; and we do not suppose it 
will do any particular harm. Indeed, the one argument 
in its favour is that one inquest is better than a hundred, 
and that one thorough discussion may perhaps avail 
to sicken both sides of the whole matter. What 
seems clear is, first, that the General Council embarked 
on the strike without any adequate preparation or 
understanding of what it involved ; secondly, that the 
miners, while nominally handing over their case to the 
General Council, claimed in effect to retain a veto 
over what the General Council did on their behalf; and, 
thirdly, that the result was an impossible muddle which 
was bound to issue in defeat. We do not suggest that, 
if both the General Council and the miners had shown 
more sense, the strike would have been successful ; 
for we do not think there was ever any possibility of 
its succeeding ; the fact remains that serious blunders 
were made. The Government was, in our view, the 
most guilty party of the three; but that does not 
excuse the other parties for giving the Government 
the chance of playing into the mineowners’ hands. 

* « 


The results of the bye-elections at Hull and 
Chelmsford this week have significant features in 






common. Both are very unsatisfactory from the Libera] 
point of view, but still more unsatisfactory to the 
Government; both are extremely satisfactory from 
the point of view of the Labour Party. At Chelmsford 
the Labour candidate more than doubled his poll of 
two years ago. Taking the anti-Government votes 
together the results are particularly striking. At Hull 
the Opposition majority has been increased from 2,380 
to 7,964; at Chelmsford a Government majority of 
‘2,727 has been converted into an Opposition majority 
of 1,180. The Conservative candidate at Hull attributed 
his defeat mainly to the coal dispute, and we have no 
doubt that in this he was quite right. Mr. Baldwin has 
still apparently to realise the extent to which he has 
forfeited the confidence of the country by his handling 
of the tremendous struggle of the past seven months; 
perhaps these figures may help to enlighten him. 
What is quite clear is that if a General Election were 
held this month, and if other constituencies showed 
only half the turnover of votes which has been shown 
at Hull and Chelmsford, the huge Government majority 
in the House of Commons would be converted into ‘a 
powerless and discredited minority. Mr. Baldwin has 
a legal right, but certainly no longer a moral right, to 
live in Downing Street. 
* * * 

As a result of the Indian elections, now at an end, the 
All-India Assembly and the provincial councils will all 
alike have a variegated Opposition about which one 
thing only may be confidently stated—namely, that 
it cannot contain the elements of a united Indian party. 
The Swarajists have been relatively successful in Bengal, 
the Central Provinces, and Madras; they have lost 
heavily in Bombay, and been decisively beaten in the 
United Provinces and the Punjab. The anti-Swarajists 
in Bengal are now strengthened by the creation of a 
new Moslem group under Sir Abdur Rahim, but we 
have evidence of the force of Swarajist sentiment in 
the majority given to S. C. Bose, who was C. R. Das’s 
lieutenant, was made chief executive officer of the 
Calcutta Corporation, and has been in prison for two 
years under suspicion of conspiracy (he is still untried). 
If there is to be an effective Opposition in the All-India 
Assembly at Delhi the Swarajist leader, Pundit Motilal 
Nehru, must devise some tolerable plan of action. By 
the absurd policy of walking out of the chamber, and 
then returning for the purpose of supporting the 
Government on such matters as protective duties, he 
led his party into the mire during last winter’s session. 
The Swarajists from Bengal may be favourable to a 
resumption of non-co-operation in the Assembly, but 
those frum other provinces will be driven to find the 
way to a reasonable policy of attack and compromise. 
The outlook for the restoration of dyarchy in the pro- 
vinces where it was formally thrown over is fairly good. 
Lord Lytton, the Governor of Bengal, says that dyarchy 
was not made unworkable by its enemies but by its 
professed friends. The former will naturally take that 
to be an appeal for the restoration of dyarchy with 
Swarajist aid. 

* * * 

The unparalleled riches of the United States are 
once again proclaimed by Mr. Hoover, in the annual 
report of the Department of Commerce, over which he 
arog at Washington. His recital of the leading 
acts is a pean of prosperity such as no Minister of 8 
European State has ever been in a position to approach. 
The volume of American production and consumption, 
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of home and foreign trade, and of wages is colossal, and 
the standard of the people’s living is a standard never 
dreamed of in any other country or any other age. 
Further, the advance of America’s credit operations 
continues. During the fiscal year ended June 30th, the 
flotations of American capital for investment abroad 
amounted to 260 millions sterling. These enterprises 
included no fewer than 835 German issues. In manu- 
facturing production an increase of 7 per cent. is 
recorded above the figures of the highly prosperous year 
1925, indicating the continued ability of the American 
ublic to consume all that is produced. In other words, 
Mir. Hoover provides an abundance of documentary 
support for the official doctrine of unqualified prosperity 
upon which Mr. Coolidge relies for his re-election in 
1928. He is content with a light reference to the 
relative depression of the textile industries of New 
England and other sore oe in the domestic situation. 
But it is worth noting that the American Press is in no 
small degree out of accord with Mr. Hoover’s chant. 
The West wails with agrarian discontent. Massachu- 
setts laments the grievous descent of her two or three 
staple industries, and especially the transfer of cotton to 
the South, where labour is cheap and the raw material 
at hand. Meanwhile, the saner financial writers deplore 
the orgy of instalment buying, and Mr. Henry Ford 
declares that debt has become a huge national industry. 


a * + 


We are glad to see that a strong movement is on foot 
to get rid of some of the absurd restrictions upon the 
sale of goods which were imposed in the days of D.O.R.A. 
The movement is being organised by Conservatives, 
but is certain to find support in other parties, and if 
it is pushed with vigour might easily result in a Bill 
which could be treated as almost non-controversial. 
For who can defend such anomalies as the fact that a 
man can go into a public house and buy anything he 
pleases to drink up to 10 or 11 in the evening, but if he 
goes in after 8 he cannot buy the packet of cigarettes 
that is in front of his eyes across the counter? Or 
he may go into an unlicensed café for a steak and 
onions, but if it is after 8 p.m. he cannot buy an ounce 
of chocolate. Or if a fish shop is open he can buy a 
plaice (being “ perishable”) to take home for his 
supper, but not a kipper. Such restrictions appear 
to the average man to be ridiculous in the highest 
degree (as also, of course, are the regulations which 
compel public houses on opposite sides of the same 
street to open and close at different hours), and any law 
which is palpably ridiculous is ipso facto a bad law, 
because it brings the law as a whole into general dis- 
repute. The whole of the public (except a few 
shopkeepers) is interested not in keeping but in breaking 
the law about chocolates and cigarettes, and for that 
reason alone it ought to be repealed without delay. 
We wish Sir Frank Meyer, M.P., every success in his 
efforts to save the law from being a laughing-stock. 

* * * 


We very much doubt if the cause of “ Industrial 
Peace" has been at all advanced by the great banquet 
organised this week at the Savoy Hotel. It appears 
to us a naive view of the industrial situation that puts 
forward banquets as a cure for labour unrest. Occasions 
of this sort afford an opportunity for the exchange of 
amiable platitudes on both sides; but do such inter- 
changes really help? The trouble, as we see it, is far 
too deeply seated to be even eased by mere con- 


vivialities. Employers, in the mass, appear to be bent 
on beating down the wages and standard conditions 
which workers, in the mass, are determined to maintain. 
The former are not in the least likely to persuade the 
latter that wages ought to be reduced; and we see 
few signs that employers are prepared to be convinced 
that the cutting of wages is fal 


se economy, even from 


their own standpoint. All, of course, are able to agree 
that strikes and lock-outs are an extremely wasteful 
and destructive way of settling differences ; but who has 
another way to suggest? There is arbitration, but 
is either party prepared to accept it as a compulsory 
measure, and could it in any case be enforced? At 
‘“* peace”” banquets, the speakers usually confine 
themselves to pointing out the waste involved in 
fighting, and are able on this point cordially to agree. 
They do not get down to their real differences, because 
this might destroy the harmony of the occasion. 
. . * 

The Minister of Health has now announced his 
proposals for the reduction of the subsidies for housing. 
For houses completed by the end of September next 
there is to be no reduction. But thereafter subsidies 
are to be lowered under both the Chamberlain and the 
Wheatley Acts. Under the former, the subsidy falls 
from £6 to £4 per annum, the period of 20 years remain- 
ing unchanged. Under the latter, the reduction is 
from £9 to £7 10s. per annum, the forty years’ period 
also remaining intact. For houses in agricultural areas 
the fall is from £12 10s. to £11, while for Scotland, on 
account of the large arrears still to be made up, no 
reductions are proposed. The ener put forward 
are satisfactorily less drastic than had been suggested 
in some quarters; but they are serious enough. The 
clear intention of the provisions for reduction in the 
Housing Acts was that, if the cost of building fell, the 
State should get some benefit from the fall. But the 
cost of building has not fallen; indeed, it shows, on 
the whole, a tendency to rise. Nor can it be maintained 
that arrears of house-building will have been anything 
like overtaken by October, 1927. We are building at 
a pace that is indeed rather in excess of that needed in 
order merely to keep things as they are; but we have 
neither overtaken past arrears, nor made any substantial 
contribution to improving housing standards. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposal cannot, therefore, be said to be 
justified by the housing situation. It is an “* economy ”’ 
cut, similar to the cuts at education and other social 
services. As such, we hope it will be strongly opposed, 
both by the local authorities and in Parliament. 

* + a 


An Irish correspondent writes: Ten vears ago few 
things would have seemed more improbable than that 
Trinity College should confer an honorary degree, in 
recognition of his political services, upon‘ one of the 
rebels of Easter Week; while the National University, 
whose walls the Black and Tans decorated with the 
inscription “‘ The Gunmen’s Academy,” gives the go-by 
to Mr. Cosgrave in favour of Mr. Henry Ford, for all 
the world as if cheap “ flivvers ” counted for more in 
the Ireland of to-day than brand-new political consti- 
tutions. The episode is even more comic than curious. 
In a moment of aberration the National University 
chose Mr. de Valera to be its Chancellor, and though he 
has long since outworn his welcome there are no means 
of getting rid of him. The Senate, unfortunately, has 
not a sense of humour sufficiently keen to leave in the 
lurch the most ironic inventions of the Abbey dramatists 
by staging a graduation ceremony in which Mr. de 
Valera as Chancellor would acclaim Mr. Cosgrave for 
his work in establishing the Free State. For the time 
being Mr. de Valera is less concerned about academic 
distinctions than about his own political position. On 
the surface his speeches at the recent cunvention of his 
adherents were as uncompromising as ever. In Ireland, 
however, we know Mr. de Valera by this time, having 
paid a heavy price for the privilege, and it is not difficult 
to deduce that loudly as he inveighs against the oath of 
allegiance he is seeking for a formula that will enable 
him to swallow it. Rigid as his mind is, it is at last being 
borne in upon him that his present position is impossible, 


and that the alternative to entering the Dail is to be 
7 
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thrust back into the hands of the gunmen. After the 
fiasco of the raids on police barracks, this is not a prospect 
that appeals to any political leader endowed with even 
a glimmering of common sense. The militarists them- 
selves have had a rude awakening, to judge by their 
Press organ, which confesses, ““We are not strong enough 
to break the British connection, not well organised 
enough to try.” Their excuses for failure have done 
more to terrify moderate Republicans than anything 
else. Civic guards, it is explained, were shot contrary 
to orders, and if this is the measure of discipline in the 
I.R.A., it is a greater danger to its backers than to its 


opponents. 
* * * 


PourTicat. CORRESPONDENT writes: The Central Hull 
A election result came as a bombshell to the Conservatives 

last Tuesday. The campaigners returning to West- 
minster said that Commander Kenworthy had just a sporting 
chance of keeping the seat, while, as a matter of fact, the Con- 
servative organisers had sent in a hopeful report to their head- 
quarters, and really believed Commander Gaunt might be 
returned. One reason, I am told, for Commander Kenworthy’s 
high poll is that in 1924, when there was no Labour candidate, 
many Labour men in the division did not vote at all. Another 
is that, despite the confident hopes of the Liberals, a good 
many Liberal votes were taken over to Labour. The effect 
of this bye-election in the House of Commons is unusual. It 
still further depresses the dwindling Liberal Party, and the 
discussions in the Lobby of Liberals are tinged with gloom. 

* * * 


I am told on good authority that Mr. Lloyd George hopes 
before the next General Election to arrange some sort of electoral 
concordat with the Labour leaders whereby Labour opposition, 
in rural constituencies at any rate, may be avoided, in return 
for the absence of Liberal candidates in some of the industrial 
divisions where three-cornered contests are awkward for Labour. 
This, I yather, is the real reason why Mr. Lloyd George, in his 
land speech last week, rather gave the cold shoulder to the 
idea of five hundred Liberal candidates next time—which is 
the dream of the Radical group. The calculation, apparently, 
is that if the Labour leaders later on, when approached on the 
subject, refused such a concordat, then a change of plan could 
quickly be made, and the five hundred Liberal candidates, 
or some approach to that number, could be produced in time 
for the election. As to this two things can be said. First, 
as I hear, that the Labour organisers are firmly opposed to 
any such idea of an electoral arrangement with Liberals—and 
Central Hull confirms them in their attitude. Secondly, that 
it might be impossible for Liberals to get any certainty on the 
matter till the election was imminent, and that then it would 
be too late to bring out the fresh batch. Candidates cannot be 
produced by a conjurer in the twinkling of an eye, like rabbits 
out of a hat, 

. * * 

Mr. Ponsonby has had a certain success in the country with 
his peace letter to the Prime Minister, and the meeting at the 
Albert Hall next Sunday will in all probability reflect that 
success. This letter, to be signed by all who refuse to commit 
their country to a war under any circumstances, is likely to 
figure at future elections. It is pointed out to me by members 
of the Parliamentary Labour Party that it is therefore all the 
more necessary to state what is the Labour position. There 
is a distinct difference of opinion among pacifists themselves 
on this subject. There are advanced pacifists who would refuse 
sanction to a war under any circumstances, believing that 
arbitration or diplomacy must suffice, But, on the other 
hand, there are a great many who would sign a declaration 
that they would not support a future war unless arbitration 
had preceded it. There is a solid body of Labour opinion to 
the effect that sanction to a war could not be refused if the 
arbitral verdict was that the war was necessary. 

. * * 


While the House of Lords has been taking its orders, on the 
whole meekly, to pass the Electricity Bill without seriously 
injuring it, the Tory feeling against it in the Commons has 
been more deeply voiced behind the scenes. The Tory rump 
is in the minority in the Lower House, but it had put its 
faith in the Lords, The peers, however, are but a shadow 


of their former selves. Having lost the exercise of power, 
they have become timid. The net result is that the Government 
are neither popular in the country nor with their own supporters . 


ee 


WHY WE BLAME MR. BALDWIN 


Me l HE Labour Party has tabled a motion of cen. 
sure on the Government for its handling of 
the coal dispute, and sensation-mongering 

newspapers have suggested that there has been g 
“split” over this. There has, m fact, been no split, 
but only some difference of opinion as to whether 
such a motion is good tactics. On that point there 
may very likely be legitimate doubt. But that the 
Government is deserving of censure is beyond all 
doubt to the whole of the Labour Party, to the vast 
majority of Liberals, and to a great many Conservatives, 
We ourselves have been criticising the Government, 
and the Prime Minister in particular, for the last 
seven months, and we only return once more to this 
melancholy topic because we have been accused by 
several of our readers of unfairness, partisanship, 
unhelpfulness, and heaven knows what hesides. We 
are not persuaded by their arguments, and we can 
find no reason for withdrawing anything we have 
written. 

What does the charge of partisanship mean? We 
have expressed strong sympathy with the miners in 
the deplorable position into which the state of the 
coal industry has forced them. We have attacked 
the mine-owners for the folly and incompetence which 
were the largest factors in producing that position. 
If we have been in general on the side of the miners 
as against the owners, we have been in company 
with the whole country, save for a minority composed 
of selfish propertied interests and that kind of class- 
conscious bourgeois who in his heart contemns the 
manual workers. Sympathy with the miners, however, 
has not prevented our criticising the stupidity of 
their leaders equally with that of the owners. But 
we have also blamed the Government, and that, it 
seems, is what really annoys our correspondents. 
There, if it pleases them, we will plead guilty to partisan- 
ship—justifiable partisanship. We have, in fact, been 
partisans of the public interest. We have maintained 
from first to last that it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to act as the trustee of the nation, to take 
measures, first for preventing the coal stoppage, and 
afterwards, having failed in that, for ending it as 
quickly and as honourably as possible. Nobody 
but a congenital idiot could pretend that this was 
an ordinary trade dispute, which might safely be 
left to the parties to fight out. It was obvious from 
the outset that it was going to be what it has been 
—a national disaster, involving widespread dislocation 
of industry, misery, class-bitterness, and a monstrous 
bill for the taxpayer and the ratepayer. 

The Government never rose to the occasion. It 
began with the assumption that it was not its business 
to intervene, except in a mediatory capacity. It 
may have had some excuse for taking up that attitude 
at the very first, though it was imprudent in dawdling 
over the Report of the Coal Commission and saying 
and doing nothing almost up to the eve of the fatal 
day. It was soon apparent, however, that, despite 
Mr. Baldwin’s good offices and his promise to accept 
the Report if the parties would accept it, the parties 
were in the most intransigent mood and needed some- 
thing more than “ invitations ” from Downing Street. 
Of the episode of the general strike we need say nothing 
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here, except that, while in one sense it made the 
Government’s task more difficult, in another sense it 
made it easier. Mr. Baldwin was in an exceedingly 
trong position after the collapse. He had won; 
he himself had escaped most of the odium that attached 
to Mr. Churchill and other Ministers ; he still stood for 
the “square deal”; he still had the confidence not 
only of his friends, but of a great number of his political 
opponents. But what could he have done with the 
miners? Had they not repudiated the Samuel 
Memorandum? They had—very unwisely; and the 
Government capped that unwisdom with another of 
its own, by itself repudiating the Samue] Memorandum. 
If Mr. Baldwin had accepted it, he would have had 
an overwhelming public opinion behind him, including 
the mass of the Trade Unions. But from now onwards 
the only opinion that appeared to have any serious 
influence on him was that of the mine-owners and the 
Die-hard politicians. He forced through his Eight 
Hours Bill, which nobody wanted but the owners. 
Whilst flouting the Royal Commission in this, he 
daimed that in his Mining Industry Bill he was carrying 
out all their most important recommendations. But, 
infact, he was leaving out of this measure the acquisition 
of royalties by the State, which was essential to any 
real reorganisation of the mines. He also left out 
the municipal selling of coal—an omission which even 
Mr. Baldwin’s warmest admirers may perhaps be 
regretting at this moment, when we are all paying 
through the nose to the happy coal merchants. More- 
over, the provisions for colliery amalgamation in 
Part I. of the Mining Industry Act are, if not farcical, 
at any rate miserably weak. They fall far short of 
the Commission’s proposals, vague and timid though 
those were. Let anyone who doubts it sit down and 
compare the Report and the Act. 

By midsummer, then, it was plain that the Govern- 
ment was not acting impartially, with an eye only 
to the general interest. Whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously, it was playing the game of the owners. The 
public was sick enough of Mr. Cook; but it certainly 
did not want to see the miners punished for his mistakes, 

any more than it wanted to see the owners rewarded 

for the arrogance of Mr. Evan Williams. What it 

wanted was pretty well expressed by the Times towards 

the end of July, when it said that the opinion of the 

nation was that “an agreement is to be sought and 

found on the lines proposed by the Commission.” 

Mr. Baldwin, however, had by then done his worst 

with the Report of the Commission, and had apparently 

no further occupation, in his own judgment, but to 

sit piping inanely to the disputants to come and 

hegotiate. When he went to Aix in September and 

left Mr. Churchill in charge, there was a flash of hope. 

But it was only a flash, for Mr. Baldwin came home 

and under Die-hard influence repudiated the Churchill 

plan, which would have involved coercion of the 

owners. He blundered, in fact, at the end as he had 

blundered at the beginning. Coercion, or some form 

of overriding action on the Government’s part, was 

precisely what was called for all along. If Mr. Baldwin 

had announced at the start that he was going to have 

the whole of the Commission’s Report carried out, 











there is every probability that he would have settled 
the dispute. One of our correspondents takes us to 
task for first criticising the Report and then blaming 






the Government for not putting it into force. But 
why not? We criticised the Report for its weakness, 
while admitting that it had certain merits. When 
the dispute opened, we saw and said that the Report 
with all its weakness was preferable to the appalling 
alternative which confronted us. Why did not Mr. 
Baldwin implement its proposals ? Because, says our 
correspondent, he wanted a peace and not a truce. 
Well, he has got it at last, and a very pretty peace 
it is! We are not quite sure what a truce might have 
looked like, but we cannot imagine its looking worse 
than this. 

But another correspondent finds a different justifica- 
tion for the Prime Minister. Could legislation compel 
the miners to work? he asks. Of course it could not— 
in a physical sense. But it might very easily be 
effective as an inducement, or a form of moral pressure, 
as previous Governments have proved in similar 
circumstances in the past. Our complaint against 
this Government is that it never tried the experiment 
of imposing a peace on both parties in the name of 
the whole nation. It has in effect shown itself willing 
to dictate terms to the miners, but not to the owners. 
Mr. Churchill, indeed, was prepared to coerce the 
owners in September, and it is clear that such coercion 
would have been easy. For the Government had 
power, as Mr. Lloyd George pointed out, to open the 
pits and have them worked on terms which were fair 
and honourable and to which the miners had agreed. 
But this form of compulsion was as distasteful to 
Mr. Baldwin as any other form—except the “ per- 
missive ”’ compulsion of his Eight Hours Act. And 
so this bitter and costly dispute has dragged out to 
its end—an end which we have only too good reason 
to fear is but the beginning of preparations for the 
next dispute. Whatever blame attaches to the miners 
and the owners, we cannot acquit the Government 
of its share, or allow that Mr. Baldwin’s conduct has 
been “‘admirable.”” It has been the conduct of a 
man meaning well but performing ill. He has kept 
his temper and broken his promises. He had a prestige 
and a power such as few Prime Ministers in this country 
have enjoyed ; he has frittered them both away from 
lack of vision and lack of courage. And by a grim 
irony, this man, who is honestly eager for social 
peace, has done more than any Bolshevik to sharpen 
the spirit of social strife. 


THE DECLINE OF EUROPE 


\ \ YE do not profess to know whether the delusion 
is still widespread that the depression of trade 
and industry in this country is part of a world 
slump. But at any rate it is a delusion which can hardly 
survive even a cursory reading of the Memorandum on 
the subject just issued by the Economic and Financial 
Section of the League of Nations.* For the figures there 
given bring out the fact that the world, taken as a whole, 
is enjoying a very considerable measure of prosperity. 
Since 1918, the world’s population has increased by about 
5 per cent. World production of foodstuffs and raw 
materials was, in 1925, up by from 16 to 18 per cent., and 
even world trade had kept pace with the rise in population, 
and risen by 5 per cent. For manufacturing production 
there are unfortunately no adequate data available; but 
such figures as there are indicate a world rise exceeding 
that of the production of foodstuffs and raw materials. 
These figures indicate, indeed, a relative diminution 
in the quantity of international trade, accounted for by 
a growth of home, in comparison with foreign, markets. 





* Memorandum on Production and Trade, submitted to the Preparatory 
Commitiee for the International Economic Conference. Constable. 
1s. 6d. 
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But they certainly do not indicate the existence of a world 
slump. The world's output per head of population is 
greater than before the war, and, if it were equally shared 
among the nations, would everywhere enable a higher 
standard of life to be sustained. Moreover, in face of the 
change in the age distribution of world population, this 
increased production is being carried on by a labour force 
which has certainly not increased by 5 per cent., and 
most probably not at all. The war has not left the world 
poorer, if the world is treated as a single unit. 

But, of course, though we have largely a “* world market,” 
the world is not a single unit. And as soon as we turn 
from considering the figures for the world as a whole to 
those for its parts, the situation appears in a different 
light. In North America, for example, population has 
risen by 19 per cent., production of foodstuffs and materials 
by 26 per cent., and foreign trade by 87 per cent., while 
it is estimated that the manufacturing production of the 
United States has increased by no less than 60 per cent. 
In Europe, on the other hand, even if Russia is left out, 
population is up by 4 per cent. and production of foodstuffs 
and raw materials by from 4 to 5 per cent.; but foreign 
trade is down by 6 per cent. If Soviet Russia is included 
trade is down by 11 per cent., and population up by only 
1 per cent., the figure for foodstuffs and materials remaining 
unaffected. 

This is a significant contrast which is already well 
known. But the figures for Asia (excluding Asiatic Russia) 
are equally startling. Asiatic production of foodstuffs and 
materials is up by about 20 per cent., and Asiatic trade 
by 386 per cent., whereas the increase in population is only 
5 per cent. In fact, the tables presented in the 
Memorandum present throughout a revealing contrast 
between Europe and the rest of the world. South American 
trade has fallen a little; but South American production 
has grown by 85 per cent. Central America and the 
West Indies actually show an increase of 70 per cent. in 
raw products and nearly 80 per cent. in trade. In Africa, 
where trade has stood still, raw production has advanced 
by 88 or 89 per cent. 

What do these figures indicate? In the first place, 
no doubt, the relative impoverishment of Europe, the 
enormous increase in the wealth of America, and the great 
development of the Eastern countries as producers. This, 
however, is not the whole story. There is also a definite 
indication of a fall in relative trade volumes. Less of the 
world’s products are crossing international frontiers, and 
so entering into the statistics of world commerce. More 
are being consumed at home—both more foodstuffs and 
more of the raw materials of industrial production. 

This, of course, hits hardest those industrialised countries 
which are most dependent on their export trade, or on 
the performance of shipping and financial services in 
relation to the trade of the world as a whole. In short, 
it hits hardest Great Britain and Germany, which are the 
two great countries with the most artificial and vulnerable 
economic systems. It does not hit America, which is 
not so greatly dependent on exports, even of foodstuffs. 
Nor does it hit the Eastern countries, which are busy 
developing their own productive systems on the model of 
Europe and the United States. 

It is, of course, a moot point how far this tendency to a 
decline in the relative importance of foreign trade is to 
be taken as permanent, how far it arises from the natural 
development of countries outside Europe, and how far it 
is dependent on an incapacity of Europe for resuming the 
services in world trade which she formerly undertook. 
But, on the whole, the signs are that it is permanent. 
Whatever the position may have been in the years imme- 
diately following the war, Europe’s disability to-day 
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certainly is not an inability to produce. It is a failuy 
to put her goods on the market in a form, or at a Price 
capable of meeting the effective demand. We referred 
last week to the growth of Japanese and other Easter 
competition in the cotton goods trade, as well as to th 
expansion of the cotton industry in America. In th 
metal trades, which accounted for so large a share of 
British and German exports, the trouble clearly is not , 
deficiency of productive power; for there is a surplus 
which is being immobilised by concerted restriction of 
output. Europe’s weakness is partly that her prices ay 
too high, and partly that her productive power igs no 
longer adapted to produce in the right proportion th 
commodities for which there is a ready market. 

This is a serious situation, and one which British ang 
other European statesmen and business men are alike 
called upon to face. The remedy of low wages is clearly 
of no use, both because it cannot bring down prices fg 
enough and because it throws good markets after bad 
and merely reduces itself to a fruitless competition between 
the European countries which are fellow-sufferers from the 
same evil. The remedy must include a stimulation and 
not a further destruction cf home and European markets, 
But it must also include a readjustment of industry itself, 
to suit not the structure of existing manufacturing plants 
but the requirements of available consumers. 

It has been pointed out in more than one quarter lately 
that a drastic re-orientation of British industry is already 
beginning. The greatest unemployment to-day is con- 
centrated in the heavy industries, the textile industries 
and those connected with transport overseas—the very 
industries on which our past economic prosperity has been 
chiefly based. These have declined, while such prosperity 
as exists discovers itself mainly in relatively new trades 
of a highly miscellaneous character, from the motor and 
rubber industries to the manufacture of artificial silk. 
The newer trades, moreover, are developing not so much 
in the older industrial centres as in the South and Midlands, 
and will in time cause a drastic re-distribution of population 
as between north and south. 

This is undeniable. And it is also undeniable that the 
greatest growth is in trades which largely minister to 
luxury rather than necessity, and produce rather con- 
sumptive goods than means of further production. From 
the middle of the last century onwards, Great Britain has 
always been a great exporter of capital to the rest of th 
world. Nowadays, with our imports rising fast and ow 
exports falling, we have no longer the same annual surplus 
available for investment overseas. This involves a chang 
in the character of our industry. The export of capital 
naturally expressed itself in a demand for productive 
goods—locomotives, machinery, ships—sold abroad. But 
now we are turning more to the making of goods for con- 
sumption at home ; and, in face of the present distribution 
of wealth in the country, and especially of the lowness 0! 
wage-rates, this inevitably means largely a production of 
luxury goods for the relatively few. 

This is an unhealthy situation. That a readjustment 
is needed in the character of our industry is obvious 
enough; but a healthy readjustment would turn ow 
activity largely to the home production of goods required 
by the mass of the people. This, however, is impracti 
unless the standard of demand can be raised by a raisiig 
of wages. But wages are still being pressed down, * 
in the coal trade, by the suicidal competition of Europea! 
countries one with another. The United States is 
continent, with a home market that is continent-wide, 
and enables manufacturers to cater for a wide and populs 
demand. Europe is still a chaos of warring economk 
units, of which some, like Russia, are starving for capital 
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and equipment, while others are impoverished in the 
midst of idle plant which can find no market for its products. 

If these are mere commonplaces, they are none the less 
worth repeating. In Europe, taken as a whole, there are 
all the requirements for a balanced system of internal 
exchange as efficient and wealth-giving as that of America. 
But our failure to create a European co-operative unit 
jeaves us struggling in vain to meet the loss of old markets 
by catering for the needs of the small classes of luxury 
consumers in the various countries. If this need for 
European economic co-operation were the lesson which 
the League of Nations experts desired to enforce, they 
could have found no better means than the colourless 
but revealing collection of statistical data on which this 
article is based. May the International Economic Con- 
ference, when at length it meets, take the lesson to heart ! 


DEBOUT LES MORTS! 


Paris, November 29th. 

URING the war a soldier named Jacques Péricard, 

D hard pressed by the enemy, cried to the prostrate 

forms in the trench, “‘ Debout Les Morts!” It 

was a fine cry, sufficiently vague and meaningless to be 

given vague and varied interpretations. Everybody in 

France repeated it like a grandiloquent verse of Victor 
Hugo. 

Unfortunately after the war it became the fashion to 
appeal to the dead, to make the dead the arbiters of French 
policies, to justify the continuation of hostilities in the 
diplomatic domain by perfervid references to the imaginary 
sentiments of the dead. It may well be that the dead 
would not have willingly become the high note in innumer- 
able perorations, would not necessarily have voted for 
the Bloc National, would have counselled peace and 
friendship rather than a perpetuation of suspicions and 
animosities. In any case, it is certain they would have 
preferred to be left alone. 

Once more a French orator, in what is called a discours- 
programme, has told us precisely why more than a million 
and a half Frenchmen fell. Their memory was evoked 
by M. Alexandre Millerand, former President of the French 
Republic, founder of the Bloc National, and President of 
the Ligue Républicaine Nationale, at the beginning of the 
campaign for the Senatorial elections of January. Every 
three years in France there are Senatorial elections. One 
third of the Senators reach the end of their mandate, 
which is given for a period of nine years. The Senators 
are chosen by electoral colleges, composed of the deputies 
of the département, the General Council, the Councillors of 
arrondissements, and delegates of the Municipal Councils. 
Owing to this sectional renewal and the restricted suffrage, 
it is usually impossible to attach great importance to the 
Senatorial elections. The sectional renewal means that 
the Senate, having been chosen in part at three different 
times, can scarcely represent a definite tendency or suffer 
any violent upheaval. Its moderate character is assured, 
too, by the general absence of any blatant appeal to 
public opinion, since the public as a whole is not consulted. 
The restricted colleges, whatever their composition, are 
inclined to play for safety. Usually personal and local 
interests are alone involved. The process is aptly described 
in France as cuisine. 

_ But on this occasion more serious issues are indeed 
involved. I recently wrote of the complete change of 
feeling in France with regard to the fulfilment of the 
provision of the Versailles Treaty. Nobody who has 
watched events can be ignorant of the fact that, if the 
letter of the Versailles Treaty has not been formally 


abandoned, the spirit in which it is applied is altogether 
different. Doubtless the expression “revision of the 
treaty’ is still taboo in England as in France, but we 
have witnessed a virtual revision. There seemed no 
reason why such a revision should not, in the interests of 
reconciliation, of international co-operation, continue. 
Yet two factors which are not negligible now appear. 
One of them is the eagerness of Herr Stresemann to obtain 
immediately the concessions that have been more or less 
secretly promised. The other is the reappearance on the 
scene of M. Millerand. 

Stresemann demands the suppression of the Inter-allied 
Commission of Military Control which is operating in 
Berlin. He claims that Germany has executed the dis- 
armament clauses. The control which the League of 
Nations is entitled to pursue cannot, according to the 
treaty itself, be a permanent continuous control, but can 
only take the shape of intermittent investigations occasioned 
by specific complaints. I do not think that any reasonable 
person can even discuss the legal position. Either control 
must be maintained, or, in its consecutive form, it must 
be abandoned. Yes, but, it is argued, outside the treaty 
there is room for a bargain, and if the Allies make con- 
cessions regarding the occupation of German territory 
they can properly ask the consent of Germany to the 
establishment of more effective League machinery. 


The second demand of Germany is that the Allies should 
withdraw their troops from Rhineland and the Sarre, 
although they are entitled to stay more than eight years 
longer. How illogical is the presence of Allied troops on 
German soil if it be true that there is a new-found con- 
fidence! Of two things, one; either the Allies trust 
Germany, and in that case cannot treat Germany as an 
enemy and perpetually humiliate her; or the Allies distrust 
Germany, and in that case what becomes of Locarno, 
Thoiry, and Geneva? Have we been misled? Do the 
effusions of recent days—for there have been not merely 
rapprochements but effusions—signify nothing ? Are there 
still victors and vanquished? Does the admission of 
Germany into the League of Nations on an equal footing 
not contain a promise to accept her on an equal footing 
into the comity of nations? Can she at the same time 
be, for oratorical purposes, an associate ; and, for practical 
purposes, a subordinate, a minor, a nation under military 
supervision ? Indeed, Germany goes further in her con- 
tention, declaring that it was never intended to impose a 
unilateral disarmament on her—that the reduction of 
German armaments was to have been the preface to a 
general disarmament, which, despite occasional unreal 
talk at Geneva, makes absolutely no progress. 

It cannot be denied that this kind of German reasoning 
shocks the French into resistance. Has M. Briand gone 
too far? Has he not allowed himself to be duped? Has 
he not put himself into an impossible diplomatic situation ? 
Is he not, in short, now called upon to translate into acts 
the admirable rhetoric, the delightful beanos on boats, 
the. affecting embraces on railway stations, the bucolic 
luncheons in little inns ? 

This is where M. Millerand comes in. This is where 
the Senatorial elections become interesting. Let us listen 
to M. Millerand. He has nothing direetly to say with 
regard to the disbandment of the Inter-allied Commission. 
He has nothing directly to say with regard to the disarma- 
ment of France and of other European countries. But 
he has much to say about the proposed withdrawal of 
French and allied troops, and what he says on this score 
sufficiently indicates his views on other scores. Why, he 
asked, was it decided at the Peace Conference to occupy 
the Rhineland? Partly to guarantee, he replies, the 
execution of the reparation clauses. Article 480 of the 
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treaty lays down that, even after the evacuation at the 
end of fifteen years, the Allies will immediately reoccupy 
the areas in question, if Germany does not carry out her 
reparations obligations. As a counterpart to this provision, 
Article 431 affirms that if Germany before the expiration 
of fifteen years complies with all her undertakings, the 
occupying forces will be immediately withdrawn. Needless 
to say this latter contingency is not likely to arise. 

But, proceeds M. Millerand, the occupation does not 
only guarantee reparations—it guarantees security. 
Article 429 expressly states that if—and only if—the 
general conditions of the treaty are faithfully carried out, 
there will be successive restrictions of the occupation 
at the end of five years and at the end of ten years, and a 
complete evacuation at the end of fifteen years ; neverthe- 
less, if at the end of fifteen years the guarantees against 
—— aggression by Germany are not considered 
sufficient, the evacuation may be delayed. Delayed until 
when? Until the guarantees are considered sufficient. 
In the old days—how remote they seem, and how M. 
Millerand seems to take the shape of a ghost from the 
past !—it was commonly argued that this clause would 
enable France to stay in Rhineland in perpetuity. 

Thus we are back to debates about the terms of that 
unfortunate treaty, of which nobody now appears proud, 
and which everybody, it seems, wishes to forget. But 
apparently we are not allowed to forget it, for M. Millerand 
has not forgotten it. It is there, a millstone around our 
necks. We cannot practise the policy we please, because 
we tied our hands in 1919. We have created (if I may 
use the well-worn image for the last time) a Frankenstein 
monster. We would like to do better, but we simply 
cannot. Is not the treaty binding on us? We would 
like to call the war off, and to live in real amity with 
Germany, not practising coercion, not remaining on her 
territory, not interfering with her sovereignty as a free 
and trusted national entity—but there the treaty is! 

If this were all it would be regrettable enough, though 
perhaps Germany would understand that, whatever breaches 
of the treaty she may commit, we who made the treaty 
are reluctantly, as a matter of honour, compelled to 
observe it. But there is more. M. Millerand, who was 
Commissaire-Général de la République at Strasburg during 
the peace-making, authorised by the Government of the 
day, solemnly announced to the Alsatians, who had some 
misgivings, that they could count on France to keep the 
Watch on the Rhine for fifteen years. Further, he recalled 
that Marshal Foch explained that this period of fifteen 
pore was intended te give France time to reconstitute 
er shattered forces, and the new States (presumably 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and the other allies of France 
in Central Europe) time to build up their forces. Moreover, 
France must not sleep on the treaty guarantees. Far 
from it, cried M. Millerand. It is necessary, as quickly as 
possible, to fortify France’s Eastern frontiers, and to put 
on foot a new and more effective army law—doubtless an 
expensive business, but since the expenditure is needful 
France must economise in other directions. 

It is veritably in the dying days of November, 1926, 
and not in 1920, that these words are spoken. Does one 
not greet them as old friends, does one not dimly discern, 
through the mists of Locarno and of Thoiry, ancient 
wraiths arising? In politics and in diplomacy nobody 
and nothing ever dies. Débout Les Morts! Rip Van 
Winkle ! SisLEY HupDLESTON. 


JOHN BARLEYCORN STIRS IN 
HIS GRAVE 


[FROM AN AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT. | 


T looks as though America were just about to re-write 
I a proverb. The irresistible force of public opinion 
is meeting the immovable body of Prohibition; has 
already moved it a little; and will shortly demonstrate 
that an immovable body can be shoved all over the place. 
On November 2nd eight American States declared a 
rebellion against the Central Government. Prohibition is 


ee 


an integral part of the law of the land. It has been Written 
into the Constitution and its enforcement has been Provided 
for by Congress. Yet New York, Illinois, Wisconsin 
Nevada, Montana, California, Colorado and Missouri 
together comprising about 25 per cent. of the country’s 
population—held popular votes to determine in effeg 
whether they desired any longer to observe a certain par 
of the Constitution and to be bound by particular Cop. 
gressional laws. The fact that five of these eight States 
(including New York and Illinois, the most important) 
went strongly “ wet,” is significant; but it is not nearly 
so significant as that in the whole eight there was revived 
for the first time since 1865 the doctrine of States’ rights, 
Sixty years ago the theory of States’ rights was as exploded 
as the divine right of Kings is to-day. “‘ One law, one 
language, one flag” ruled. Opinions may differ to-day 
about the language, but the law is shot full of holes and the 
red flag of States’ rights defies the Stars and Stripes not only 
in those Commonwealths that have just voted to run it up, 
but in many others—for example, Maryland—where it 
never was hauled down. 

That Prohibition ever came measurably near to being 
enforced no intelligent person can for an instant suggest. 
That it is to-day a farce is self-evident to anyone who will 
take the trouble to ask for a drink. But that from coast 
to coast large groups of citizens should vote to end the farce 
at all costs, in effect to echo Patrick Henry’s “ If that be 
treason, make the most of it! ”’—this is nearly as drastic 
as though London, Glasgow, and a quarter of the territory 
between them should hold local plebiscites and calmly 
decide that their citizens no longer cared to pay income-tax. 
It is revolutionary, and it is something that the rest of the 
world would do well to watch closely. What is to happen, 
legally, is by no means clear. What is to happen prac- 
tically is that five States have served notice on Washington 
that so far as they are concerned prohibition is ended. Not 
only ended in fact, as is the case over half the country, 
but ended so far as the machinery of local government is 
concerned. 

Nationally speaking, Prohibition is a twofold achieve- 
ment. There is the Eighteenth Amendment, which bans 
intoxicants ; and there is the Volstead Act, which defines 
intoxicants and provides for enforcement of the Amend- 
ment. To repeal National Prohibition thirty-six State 
Legislatures would have to vote against it—which is highly 
improbable. To draw its teeth there is needed only 4 
simple majority in Congress, which could amend the 
Volstead Act so that beverages containing five, or ten, oF 
twenty per cent. of alcohol would be labelled non-intoxi- 
cating. But the Supreme Court would almost certainly 
declare such action unconstitutional, and from this court 
there is no appeal. 

However, there is another side to the case. A Federal 
law becomes really effective in any State only when that 
State uses its own legal and administrative machinery to 
back up the Government. Federal agents can and do 
make arrests for violations of the Prohibition laws; but 
for the trial of the offenders juries must be empanelled from 
the local population. Take away the moral support of that 
population, and the chances of indictments and convictions 
are lessened ; take away the active support of local police 
forces in the actual work of collecting evidence and making 
arrests—and the chances of reasonably competent boot 
leggers being jailed are about on a par with those of the 
average citizen’s being struck by lightning. Hence the 
form of question put in this month’s referendum does not 
greatly matter. Whether it was, as in New York, “ Should 
the Volstead Act be modified so as to exclude beverages 
which are not in fact intoxicating as determined in accord- 
ance with the laws of the various States?”; as in Montana, 
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“Should all State Prohibition laws be repealed?” ; or as 
in Nevada, “Is Prohibition a failure?” is immaterial. 
People were voting “wet” or “dry,” leaving it to the 
lawyers how these words shall be defined. 

Need one emphasise the obvious fact that where people 
yoted “‘ wet” State enforcement may be considered to be 
at a standstill? The gesture of defiance to Washington is 
as plain as that in which the thumb is placed against the 
pose and the fingers extended. And if New York had 
14,000 saloons on November Ist, and the majority against 
Prohibition was more than a million on November 2nd, 
does it need an expert accountant to compute how many of 
those saloons will henceforth be immune? Here, for 
instance, is what the New York World (Democratic and 
Radical) had to say on November 3rd : 

“New York will not rest under a law which the overwhelming 
majority of its people regard as destructive of the traditions of 
the Constitution, destructive of the Federal principle, destructive 
of personal liberty and the breeder of a corruption and a hypocrisy 
that are unparalleled. This vote means business. This is no 
abstract expression of opinion. This is a mandate to act. This is 
a decision.”’ 

And here is the view of the New York Herald Tribune 
(Republican and Conservative) on the same day : 

“The future is difficult to forsee, but New York has given a 
lead which cannot be ignored. No longer is it possible to shut 
one’s eyes to the dissatisfaction of the large majority of the people 
of this State. Our national representatives have a plain mandate 
from the people. The change must be made in an orderly way. 
But there should be no unnecessary delay.” 

The future holds two possibilities. In the past many of 
the States have given effective support to Federal Prohibi- 
tion. Even at the periods when their support was most 
intense, most loyal, Prohibition could not be enforced. 
Now they are beginning to serve notice that they are 
through. Therefore, either there must be a situation 
closely resembling anarchy, in its divided and conflicting 
jurisdictions ; or one or both of the great national parties 
must abandon timorousness and declare on national Pro- 
hibition. If one declares for it, the other will declare 
against it—and will win at the national polls. It follows 
that each probably will come out for “ modification’ so 
as to neutralise the other fellow’s advantage. In that 
event we shall have the rare spectacle of political promises 
being kept, and America’s eight-year experiment will have 
ended. Quibbling over “ When is an intoxicant ?” may 
be left to the lawyers ; or, more probably (to sidetrack the 
Supreme Court) it will be left to the State Governments. 
The alternative is so serious that one scarcely sees how even 
a Congressman can contemplate facing it. 

Ending the farce will, of course, be a good thing. There 
is much room for argument as to whether real Prohibition 
would be desirable. But America has never had real 
Prohibition. It has not got it now. As one who has just 
returned from a visit to America, it is my considered judg- 
ment that in the stretch of country which I happen to know 
most intimately—from New York to Washington—there 
is more liquor being sold and drunk than at any time within 
the past twenty years. And if anyone replies: “‘ Ah, but 
what about the Middle West ?”—I offer the following testi- 
mony without comment : 


“I know Kansas, and I know it from White Cloud to Liberal. 
I lived in Topeka eighteen years and was for four years its mayor 
and chief law enforcement officer. The State is wringing wet and 
always has been; and nothing can be done about it. I know 
because I tried to do something about it. There is more drinking 
now than there was ten or twenty years ago. I still visit the State 
once or twice a year. My judgment is that there is more drinking 
done by the best people of Topeka, Wichita, Hutchinson, Leaven- 
worth, Atchison, and other population centers than by any 
equivalent group in Philadelphia or New York. They usually 
have me on the blink if four or five days and I must return East 
to rest and recuperate. In Kansas Prohibition is a fetish; drinking 


& Tite widely and sedulously observed.” 
(Jay E. House, in the New York Herald Tribune.) 


The channels of distribution have changed, the price has 
changed (oh, how it has changed !), and the quality has 
deteriorated. The Prohibitionists are quite accurate when 
they say that most of the available liquor is vile stuff. But 
people drink it, and they don’t die. The Government and 
the States lose money in taxation, and bootleggers wax fat 
and insolent. 

The rebellion of the States will change this—has already 
begun to change it. For instance: 

“Residents of the Western police district who thirst after 
forbidden liquors on Sunday must go out of the district hereafter 
if they would rest their weary arches on a brass rail and lean their 
elbows on the mahogany. Notice was served yesterday by Capt. 
Charles M. Cole that this frequenting of saloons on the Lord’s 
Day must stop. Just why a law-abiding Baltimorian, with six long 
days in which to tilt his elbow, should help a saloon-keeper to 
run afoul of the Maryland law forbidding the sale of liquor on 
Sunday is beyond the comprehension of Captain Cole.” 

( Baltimore Sun.) 
In other words, the price of non-interference by State 
authorities—one price, at any rate—will be that the boot- 
legger must turn respectable. The old safeguards will 
come back; no sales to minors, to drunken men; no 
toleration of gambling on licensed premises; reasonable 
closing hours. 

It will be a sorry mess to clean up, this legacy of the so- 
called Prohibition which was conceived in fanaticism and 
born of what millions of Americans really and honestly 
believed to be war-time necessity. But if the reward of 
the cleaning-up process proves to be elimination of the 
terrible diseases of the body politic that followed Vol- 
steadism, and a return to political sanity, who shall say 
that it will not have been worth the effort ? 


THE HUNTSMAN 


T throws an interesting light on our times that for 
I some weeks past the death of a deer has been causing 
something of a sensation in the English Press. The 
slaughter of the Minehead deer, after it had taken to the 
sea in order to escape from its captors and been brought 
back to land by local boatmen, has actually caused more 
indignation during the latter half of November than all 
the miseries of Hoxton and of St. George’s-in-the-East. 
This, in a way, is natural. Human beings are so con- 
stituted that miseries in the bulk elude their imagination : 
the case of one sufferer moves them more deeply than 
statistics about a million sufferers. Even the poets cannot 
grasp the vast chaos and suffering that exists all over the 
world, but are stirred to the depths only when they see 
or hear of some individual sufferer. Burns saw a wounded 
hare, and, though he had known for years that hares were 
being shot and wounded, he was as profoundly horrified 
as though the fact that a human being could inflict pain 
on an animal were a new discovery to him. It is the 
same, whether the victim be a human being or a four- 
footed animal. Tell the story of a single Hoxton child, 
with its playground the gutter and those gloomy, insanitary 
tenement stairs, what it has to eat, how its mother has 
to slave to preserve a semblance of decency in that miser- 
able bedroom with its soiled and smelling bed-clothes, 
and you will do more to bring home to men and women 
the intolerableness of the slums than if you wrote a hundred 
articles proving that tens of thousands of poor children 
had too little to eat, too little sunlight, and were being 
brought up in squalor to which you would not condemn 
a convict. 

This is the raison d’éire of fiction. The novelist does forus 
what the philosopher can never do. He shows us a human 
being with whom we can sympathise, not human beings 
in general who mean little more to us than the figures of 
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an arithmetician. We know how tragic life is, as a 
generalisation, but, even so, when we read King Lear, 
it is as though we had discovered an unsuspected tragedy 
for the first time. The story of one individual reveals 
more to our imaginations than the story of a great popula- 
tion similarly situated. This is not to say that philosophy 
and statistics are useless. But they are useless unless 
they are brought home to our business and bosoms with 
individual instances. 

We saw a proof of this recently in the indignation that 
was caused by the capture of a fox that had taken refuge 
in a chimney and that, on being dragged down, was thrown 
to the dogs to kill. A thousand foxes might have perished 
in the chase in normal circumstances, and, though an 
enemy of what are called blood-sports might here and 
there have written a letter to a paper, the general public 
would have received the figures as indifferently as it reads 
the figures telling how many thousands of cattle are 
slaughtered annually for our tables. But a frightened 
fox hiding up a chimney suddenly becomes real to us 
as a pitiable creature, and it outrages our sense of decency 
that a terrified animal should be thrown to the dogs as 
an incident in a day’s sport. Our feeling may be illogical, 
but I fancy it is shared by a good many fox-hunters. The 
fox-hunter (being, like the rest of us, a bit of a hypocrite) 
has always defended his sport on the ground that the 
fox enjoys the chase no less than the men and the dogs 
that hunt him; but no one could argue that a fox enjoys 
being dragged down a chimney and worried to death by 
foxhounds. Fair play would have given him another 
chance. There is a code of honour even in killing. 

Most men have much the same feeling in regard to a 
deer that takes to the water. Immediately this happens, 
we feel, the chase as a sport is over. There is only a 
frightened animal in danger, and there is nothing to do 
but rescue it and to let it run free till the hunt is resumed, 
if there must be hunting, on some future day. To kill a 
rescued stag is the work, not of a sportsman, but a butcher ; 
and the two professions should be kept separate. If 
the sportsmen were starving, there would be nothing 
more to be said on the matter, for, in a non-vegetarian 
world, men cannot be scrupulous in obtaining a meal. 
But huntsmen as a rule are well-fed, and have no need 
of these improvised butcheries. Their quarry is not food, 
but the excitement and peril of the chase. Everything 
that Lord Fortescue says about the general humanity 
and sportsmanship of stag-hunters may be perfectly true, 
but their code ought to exclude—as it has apparently 
never excluded—the easy slaughter of deer that have taken 
to the water. A man I know told me that the reason 
he had given up hunting was that he could not bear to 
see a deer that had taken to the water pursued in a boat 
and having its throat cut with a knife. And most sensitive 
men would feel an equal dislike of such unsportsmanlike 
killing. 

At the same time, I am not sure that we who live in 
towns and never hunt are not finding that righteous indigna- 
tion over the wounded stag comes a little too easily to us. 
We condemn huntsmen for doing what we pay other men 
to do for ourselves ; and I have in the last fortnight heard 
men raging against the cruelty of hunting while they 
themselves at that very moment were enjoying a plate of 
roast turkey. A human being at the dinner-table can, 
without any sense of his unreasonableness, say: ‘* What 
a beautiful turkey! Yes, I quite agree with you: I should 
like to see those brutes at Minehead flayed alive.” This 
seems to me to be all wrong. Eating is a sport that 
involves as much cruelty as hunting. We may play with 
words as we like, but we who eat meat dishes eat far more 
for the love of selfish pleasure than from the stern necessity 


of keeping alive. I am not a vegetarian, but I know 
perfectly well that it is possible to be a vegetarian ang 
live. Mr. Shaw and others have done it. If I eat roast 
duck, it is not because I think it is better for me than 
cauliflower au gratin; it is because I like it better than 
cauliflower au gratin. If I eat oysters, it is not because 
a man cannot live without them—for millions of men 
live without ever tasting them—but because I prefer them 
to stuffed vegetable marrow. A vegetarian huntsman, 
if such a person were conceivable, would be the cause of 
far less cruelty to animals than an ordinary meat-eater 
who does not hunt. Hunting and meat-eating may both, 
for all I know to the contrary, be barbarous survivals that 
will disappear in a more enlightened world. But, in the 
meantime, devotees of both are pursuing their pleasures 
at the expense of slaughtered animals. If I eat turkey 
on Christmas Day, as I pray I shall, I know that I shall 
be eating an animal that has been slaughtered in at least 
as painful circumstances as the Minehead deer—possibly, 
more painful. And I shall eat it, not because I should 
otherwise starve, but for pleasure, custom, and the love of 
company. We who eat meat enjoy it only because we 
pay other people to kill animals for us huggermugger, 
and manage, while we are eating, to suppress all thoughts 
of what the animal may have suffered in those last moments 
of terror and pain. So little sensitive are we, indeed, 
when our own pleasure is at stake, that we do not even 
attempt to save poultry from all those atrocious miseries 
of packing to which they are subjected on the way to the 
market, and not one in a hundred of us will go to the 
trouble of seeing that our butcher is a man whose animals 
are despatched with the “humane killer.” Yet here 
are cruelties for which we ourselves are partly responsible 
—cruelties against which our indignation would be infinitely 
more justified and more effective than it is against the 
killing of the deer at Minehead. That is why, if I hear 
anyone attacking fox-hunting or stag-hunting, I always 
like to know whether he is a vegetarian. The case of the 
vegetarian is equally strong against hunting and meat- 
eating. The case of the meat-eater against hunting is 
founded largely on casuistry. The meat-eater says: 
“ Yes, we kill, but we don’t enjoy killing for its own sake.” 
Neither, I take it, does the sportsman. If the main 
object of fox-hunting were to kill a fox, there would be 
no fox-hunting, for the fox could be killed more easily 
by shooting or poisoning it. What the fox-hunter really 
loves is the wild pursuit, the exhilaration of danger, the 
thrill of the open air. My own tastes are quieter. I would 
rather listen to a hedge-sparrow singing than jump 4 
dozen hedges, and indeed I should be timid of jumping 
even one. But the fox-hunter takes his pleasures other- 
wise and finds in his sport a school of daring. He would 
not enjoy hunting if it were not dangerous. His motives 
are no more consciously cruel than the motives of a 
mountain climber. If this were not so, we should not find 
humane and generous men like Sir Walter Scott among 
the enthusiastic huntsmen. Only a fanatic could suspect 
Sir Walter of being a Sadist in his pleasures. The truth 
is that hunting, like dining, involves cruelty, and that 
huntsmen, like diners, try to forget this. 

Consequently, though I myself should shrink from killing 
even a rabbit or a pheasant, I cannot—-so long as I continue 
to eat pheasant and (reluctantly) rabbit—feel indignant 
at the cruelties of the rich and poor sportsman. 

And, though we human beings may not eat, hunt, and 
shoot for humane reasons, I think that there are humane 
arguments in favour of our enjoyments. The alternative 
to “ sport,” as to eating, is the extermination of most of 
the amimals of these islands except horses, dogs, cats, 
and birds. Foxes would be exterminated as a nuisance, 
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if they were not allowed to breed for sport. The same 
thing would, apparently, happen to stags in Devonshire. 
Even the humanest people would scarcely keep cows, 
sheep, pigs, and hens as pets, if you and I ceased to eat 
them. We may chop logic as we please, but only a man 
who regards life as an evil would say that it is better for 
an animal never to live than to live for a time in enjoyment 
of the world and then meet a violent death. We have 
scarcely any means of measuring the pleasures and sufferings 
ofhuman beings. We have still scantier means of measuring 
the pleasures and sufferings of the animals. Obviously, 
we should make every effort to diminish suffering, and 
to inflict suffering for the sake of suffering is one of the 
most atrocious acts of which a human being is capable. 
But we should concentrate especially on those forms of 
cruelty for which we ourselves are largely responsible, 
and this means that nine out of ten of us should be more 
concerned about the cruelties of butchers and poultry 
merchants than the cruelties of huntsmen. If the chicken 
we eat were as real a creature to us as the Minehead deer, 
we should, perhaps, be putting ourselves, instead of the 
stag-hunter, in the dock. But we shut our eyes to the 
last moments of the chicken, because we like eating it, 
and look censoriously at the stag-hunter, because we do 
not enjoy stag-hunting. I confess that the ethical problem 
raised by the question of killing animals baffles me. I 
see arguments on both sides, and no more on one than on 
the other. Coursing, of which I know only from report, 
I hate, but that may be only a personal prejudice. But 
to me it seems less horrible to hunt a fox on the Sussex 
downs than to go out (as, I believe, is done once a year) 
and shoot the friendly ducks in Hyde Park merely in order 
to thin them out. 7. ¥. 


HURRICANES AND TROPICAL 
CYCLONES 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HE devastation of Miami, in Florida, this summer 

by a hurricane seemed a more or less fabulous 

occurrence to English people who have no ties 
with that remarkable, purely American, city; but the 
cyclone which more recently has killed 650 Cubans and 
sunk a British man-o’-war off Burmuda brings the terror 
of hurricanes much nearer to us. 

These terrific, whirling storms occur in certain parts of 
the world fairly frequently. In the West Indies as many 
as eleven have been experienced in one year, though occa- 
sionally a year passes without one. They originate over 
the great oceans, with the exception of the South Atlantic. 
They do prodigious damage to shipping and to property on 
touching land, which has made it necessary to study them 
from anxious economic motives, quite apart from the 
impulse of scientific inquiry which desires to understand 
the origin and mechanism of a remarkable meteorological 
phenomenon. 

The most authoritative work on Hurricanes is the large 
Geophysical Memoir No. 19 of the Meteorological Office, 
prepared by Mrs. E. V. Newnham, with an introduction by 
Sir Napier Shaw, in which he outlines his theory of the 
Birth and Death of Cyclones. Joseph Conrad has given us 
most majestic descriptions of these storms, but he was 
naturally more concerned to depict them from the stand- 
point of emotional rather than scientific significance. Mrs. 
Newnham quotes the following general description of a 
tropical cyclone from Milham’s Meteorology : 


“ The first signs of the approach of the storm are to be found 
in both sea and sky. The sky is covered with a thin cirrus haze, 
which causes livid red sunsets and halos or rings about the sun 


by day and the moon by night. The air is still, moisture laden, 
sultry and oppressive. The barometer rises unduly high or remains 
stationary when the daily drop is expected. The wind disappears, 
and the long rolling swell of ominous import appears on the ocean. 
Soon the barometer begins to fall. A breeze springs up, but the 
air is still sultry and oppressive. The cirrus haze becomes true 
cirrus, which usually stretches in bands across the sky, and begins 
to thicken into cirro-stratus or sometimes cirro-cumulus. The 
barometer begins to fall more rapidly, the wind increases, and on 
the horizon the dark rain cloud, shield-like, has appeared. The 
barometer now falls with startling rapidity; the blue-black rain 
cloud rushes overhead; rain falls in torrents, cooling the air ; 
the wind has increased to full hurricane strength, a hundred miles 
an hour or more ; the sea is lashed into fury. 

“This may continue for hours, when suddenly the wind ceases, 
the clouds break through, the temperature rises, the moisture 
grows less, and the barometer is at its lowest, for the calm central 
eye of the storm has been reached. The respite is but brief, 
perhaps twenty or thirty minutes, after which the wind changes 
to the opposite direction and increases to full hurricane strength 
as suddenly as it ceased. Rain again falls in torrents, and every- 
thing is as before except that the barometer is rising. After several 
hours the end of the storm is reached, the wind dies down, the rain 
ceases, the nimbus clouds break through and give place to cirrus, 
the temperature rises somewhat. A while later and the nimbus 
cloud sinks, shield-like, below the horizon, the cirrus retreats 
after it, and but for the wreckage and the ominous heaving of the 
ocean one would not know that a storm had passed.” 

It is not difficult to see that this description fits in with 
the theory that a hurricane is a revolving whirl of air with a 
relatively hollow core. The core is probably about five miles 
in diameter, and the maximum speed of the wind will be round 
the rim of this core. The wind-speed gradually diminishes 
until it is negligible at distances of over 300 miles from the 
centre. Thus the whole storm is rarely more than 600 
miles in diameter and moves bodily across the ocean at an 
average speed of about twelve miles an hour, until it turns 
to the north-east, when the speed increases to about twenty- 
five miles an hour. It is not the bodily motion which 
causes the trouble; the destruction is owingto the whirling 
air. 

Having realised that the hurricane is a gigantic whirl 
of air with a hollow core, which travels over the tropical 
parts of the ocean at about twelve miles an hour, one 
immediately asks: “‘ How can such a thing happen?” 
The answer is suggested by a well-known bathroom pheno- 
menon. When the plug is pulled out of the bath, the water 
swirls into a vortex and gurgles down the drain. The slight 
initial eddies of the water grow into a more and more 
perfect vortex. If one could imagine a plug pulled out of 
the atmosphere by some distant archangel, a swirl of air 
would be caused which might be an incipient hurricane, 
especially if some eddies were already existent in that 
region of the atmosphere. 

Since hurricanes originate over oceans near the equator 
it is natural to ask whether the great heat and the heavily 
moisture-laden air might cause some kind of plug effect 
which could magnify local eddies into a hurricane. There 
is no other apparent source from which the hurricane can 
obtain its gigantic energy. It is supposed, therefore, that 
at some place near the equator a large volume of moist air 
begins to rise, as if it were a huge bubble. By the time the 
bubble reaches a certain height it has been sufficiently 
cooled by expansion for its moisture to condense as cloud. 
Owing to the latent heat being released by the condensa- 
tion of the moisture, the air is warmed again and soars up 
at an even greater speed. It is as if a sort of hole had been 
formed in the atmosphere which got “ holier” the greater 
the altitude. The air around the edges of the hole is 
scoured round and the tendency to rotate, due in the first 
place to the earth’s rotation, is increased. In course of 
time a strong whirl of air is created round a relatively 
hollow core, so that air on the outside cannot get inside 
except along the surface of the sea, where there is a gap 
owing to friction. This air slipping in at the bottom may 


be in the same condition as the original bubble; it begins 
. c 
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to rise, condenses, and adds its energy to the whirl. The 
operation continues until the air around the core is whirling 
round at a speed of a hundred miles an hour or more. The 
hurricane is then mature and continues to move with the 
trade wind drift at about twelve miles per hour. It has 
sufficient mechanical energy to keep on whirling for several 
days, long after the peculiar hot rising air conditions have 
disappeared or been left behind. It moves from east to 
west with a slight tendency towards the north. This slight 
northerly tendency gradually brings the hurricane into the 
vicinity of Latitude 80° N. Above 80° N. the prevailing 
winds are westerly, and the hurricane swings round to the 
north-east. It increases its bodily speed and the intensive 
central whirling fizzles out or gradually expands into an 
ordinary cyclone which drifts over the North Atlantic and 
the British Isles towards Northern Europe, having by that 
time become quite a mild, though very extensive affair. 
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In the diagram, the mean path of the centres of 150 West 
Indian hurricanes is shown. It passes almost directly over 
Miami. The business man’s contempt for theory has shown 
up rather badly here. One would have thought that two 
minutes’ consideration of the hurricane chart would have 
ruled out Miami as a spot for real-estate speculation. 

The dotted paths are those of hurricanes which occurred 
at the limits of the hurricane area. One sees that the mean 
path falls about midway between them. The one to the 
left is the path of the notorious Galveston hurricane of 
September 5th, 1900, which, when it made land at Galveston, 
killed 8,000 people and then swept up through Texas, 
killing another 6,000. The path of the recent hurricane 
which swept over Havana and round Bermuda is suggested 
by the dotted line labelled “ recent hurricane.” Exact 
details of the path have not, at the time of writing, reached 
this country. All kinds of objects; birds, butterflies, bits 
of wood, etc., are gathered up into the whirl and carried for 
hundreds of miles. When the hurricane makes land, it 
behaves like a gigantic vacuum cleaner, sucking up loose 
articles such as fowls and depositing them miles away. 

Further scientific investigation may lead to a better 
understanding of the mechanism and origin of hurricanes. 
If their birth could be forecasted, better preparations could 
be made against their advent. Unfortunately, they originate 
at sea, where there are few observers. At present, a few 
hours warning can be given to distant places which appear to 
lie on the probable path of the hurricane, but this is only 
after the hurricane has been in existence for a sufficient 
time for its future path to be predicted. Men used to be 
prostrate and helpless in face of such phenomena; now 
they observe them coolly and carefully. There is no prospect 
that they will ever be brought under human control, though 
it is the proud privilege of a scientific age to pose the question 
even of that possibility. And if one cannot master tropical 
tempests, one can at least investigate the secrets of their 
power. J. G. C. 





Correspondence 


THE END—AND NOT THE END 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTESMAN. 


Sir,—I thank you for your comments on my letter of 27th 
inst., and should like to answer one or two of your points. 

The tone of your articles on the Coal question certainly led 
me to believe that you thought that your utter condemnation 
of the Government’s actions and inactions was endorsed almost 
universally. There are, no doubt, a considerable number of 
people who prefer not to be constantly reading articles which 
express only their own opinions. Probably the subsidy was a 
mistake, but at least it gave time for negotiation. 

I do not agree that Mr. Baldwin played completely into the 
hands of the mineowners. To make an eight-hour day per- 
missible is probably for the benefit of the coal industry as a 
whole, owners and miners. The chief point about Mr. Asquith’s 
legislation was the seven-hour day, which naturally was agree- 
able to the miners, and had to be acquiesced in by the owners; 
but can any Government force a solution on the Miners’ Federa- 
tion when that body is not prepared to give way on any point ?— 
Yours, etc., J. S. M. Jack. 

Foxbar, Paisley. 

November 29th. 

[As to the extent to which the Government’s policy is endorsed 
by public opinion, see all the bye-elections since May Ist. With 
the general questions raised by this and the following letters we 
deal in an article on p. 228 of this issue. Here we need only 
add that Mr. Jack is mistaken in thinking that Mr. Asquith’s 
legislation had anything to do with the seven-hour question. 
The Seven-hour Act was passed by Mr. Lloyd George some years 
after Mr. Asquith resigned.—Epb. N.S.]} 





To the Editor of Tur. New STATESMAN. 

Siz,—I read with interest the letter of Mr. J. S. M. Jack in the 
correspondence of your current issue. Mr. Jack said he felt 
certain there were many others like him. I am one of them. 
I agree with him that your criticism of Mr. Baldwin has been 
most unfair and unhelpful. When the report of the Royal 
Commission was first published, you criticised it very severely 
in your columns. When, however, public opinion was in favour 
of adopting the Commission’s recommendations, you blamed the 
Government for continuing to bungle matters instead of putting 
into practice the aims of the Report. Now that it is ready to 
impose the Royal Commission Report, you say that it should 
force by legislation this solution of the dispute on both parties. 
But Mr. Baldwin desires a peace, not a truce, a peace moreover 
which would set the “industry on its feet.” This is why the 
Government has dropped out of negotiations, and although you 
severely criticised this action, it was the only possible course 
for it to take. What good is there in forcing a peace, especially 
on parties who are not represented by leaders who can in any 
sense be called representatives? If Mr. Baldwin adopts Mr. 
Asquith’s idea, the whole trouble will begin anew in a few years’ 
time.— Yours, etc., G. WHITEHEAD. 

Grafton House, 

Oundle, Northants. 
November 29th. 


oe 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—There is one question which I have never seen or 
heard the true reply to: How could Parliament compel miners 
to work ? 

Under the excellent report of the Commission they were 
asked to accept a ten per cent. reduction, making their wages 
equal to the 1921 agreement, without the special rise they 
obtained during the French occupation of the Ruhr. They 
refused to accept this, although with family allowances, there 
would have been no reduction at all for those with large families. 

If you, Sir, can place before us a scheme to make Durham 
miners go down into the pits, and give a willing day’s work 
when they are refusing to accept any reduction of wages, I can 
agree that the Prime Minister was weak. As it is it seems that 
his conduct from first to last has been wholly admirable, and 
I call myself Liberal-Labour.—Yours, etc. 

Hersert A. Day. 





To the Editor of Tue New STaTesMan. 

Sir,—How delightful to think that men, who do not agree 
with you, actually condescend to read your paper! One always 
suspected this, but one did not realise it until Mr. J. S. M. 
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Jack informed us of it. At the same time one cannot but wish 
that there were more men and women, very many more, of 
Mr, J. S. M. Jack’s way of thinking, who also read TuE New 
§raTESMAN. They would then get to know the other side of the 
question, whether they agreed with it or not. Alas ! at present 
they see no other view than that assiduously presented to them 
in the columns of the Daily Mail and the Sunday Press. Hence 
1 for one hope that there are many more followers of Mr. 
J. M.S. Jack, who take in Tuz New SraresmMan. There will be 
more hope of a reasonable settlement of the coal diffieulty in 
our time in that ecase.—-Yours, etc., Watrer B. Granam. 
Silkstone Vicarage, 
Barnsley, 
November 27th. 


FORCED LABOUR IN KENYA 


To the Editor of Tux New StaTEsMAN. 

Sin,—Few prophets are so lucky as Lord Olivier. The acid 
in his ink had scarcely dried on the paper before the authorities 
in Kenya had translated the statements he made in irony into 
even grimmer fact. First came the publication of the report 
and recommendations of the conference of the governors of the 
five dependencies in British East Africa, to which Mr. Amery 
the other day gave the approval of the Cabinet. These gentlemen 
lay down as the fixed policy of their country in East Africa that 
the natives should be required “ to do a reasonable amount of 
work ” in addition to self support, and what they have to do to 
earn taxation which amounts in Kenya, where the usual] rate of 
wages on plantations is twelve shillings a month, to thirty 
shillings per adult male. Lip service is still paid to the so-called 
dual policy, by the mention that the native is sometimes free 
to engage in “* production in his own Reserve.”” But when that 
“alternative is not within his reach, the native should be de- 
finitely encouraged to go out to labour.”’ This last statement 
is a typically euphemistic way of stating the fact that while the 
areas where the estates of Europeans lie have been well supplied 
with railways, many of the Reserves are so far from any railway 
that it is quite impossible to market their produce. 

The Kenya Legislative Council met soon after the publication 
of this report, in the atmosphere so clearly deseribed by Lord 
Olivier. Lord Delamere, the leader of the planters, expressed 
the general anxiety that the Government should see to it that 
labourers were available to deal not only with existing crops 
in the plantations, but with extended cultivation. As he said : 
“Natives are tremendously open to the proper kind of influence 
and suggestion by their official mentors in the Reserves.” The 
spokesman of the Government who followed Lord Delamere 
“entirely endorsed what the noble lord had said ” and announced 
that “administrative officers (i.c., magistrates) had been 
instructed generally and individually to do their utmost to 
promote the flow of labour,” i.c., from the native Reserves to the 
plantations. He also announced the abandonment by the 
Government of the policy of ** neutrality *’ as between plantation 
and village industry. A few days later the Governor repeated 
many of the phrases I have quoted and generally confirmed this 
startling plunge into a barely disguised policy of slavery. The 
repentance described by Lord Olivier has clearly not lasted 
long. It was evidently not more than skin deep. 

But it is as well perhaps that the farce of the dual policy has 
been abandoned. Agriculture in the Reserves has during the 
last generation been subjected to a various and inereasing 
number of handicaps. They were meant to strangle it. They 
have strangled it. We know now that the Government in Kenya 
and the Government in Westminster both assent to the whole 
weight of authority being placed at the disposal] of the planters 
and stock breeders. It is part of the official duty of all magis- 
trates and police to induce the natives “ to go out to labour.”’ 
In the case of people utterly devoid of politieal rights such a 
policy amounts to slavery.—Yours, etc., 


Brailsford, near Derby. NORMAN LEys. 


WOOL NEXT THE SKIN 


To the Editor of Tux New SraresMan. 


Sir,—Had the evidence not been before us in your columns, 
I should have found it difficult to believe that the president of 
the New Health Society could write, on a question in debate 
that is important to everybody, a public letter such as that 
in which he replies to me. Being considerate, Sir, of your space, 


I put my points about wool next the skin in the fewest possible 
words. I will ask you now to allow me a little more room in 
which to call attention to Sir Wm. Arbuthnot Lane’s method of 
controversy and instruction. 

He speaks of my “scorn for those who wear wool.” I have no 
such scorn, and did not imply any. I merely noted the well- 
known fact, which is ignored by the officials of the New Health 
Society in their pro-wool appeals, that there has been for many 
years a world-wide and growing movement against wool next the 
skin, and I referred to the belief, also undoubtedly growing, that 
wool impedes the action of the skin. Curiously enough, Sir Wm. 
Arbuthnot Lane does not bring against me any facts provided 
by his own or other medical experience. All he does is to quote a 
paper on the capacity of wool for absorbing moisture, contributed 
to the British Association by three writers, each of whom is 
entitled to put a double set of initials after his name. 

May I respectfully submit to Sir Wm. Arbuthnot Lane that 
the absorbent power of wool, although I took occasion to mention 
it, is a secondary point for English people in winter? Their chief 
concern is the one to which his own letters are devoted, namely, 
warmth and security from cold. His task is to convince, if he 
can, the immense number of people who have abandoned woollen 
uhderclothing that they ought to go back to it. So far from 
doing that, I suggest they are more and more trusting their own 
experience and feeling and steadily increasing their numbers. 
The astonishing vevolution in women’s clothing is in great part 
a revolt against wool. It has inaugurated an age of silk and new 
silk ; and, let us not forget, the swift advance of the Sunlight 
League must be reckoned as essentially part of the same 
movement. 

My reference to the modern practice of North America is met 
by Sir Wm. Arbuthnot Lane with a contemptuous reference to 
the suggestibility of the American mass mind, That is a 
rather disastrous slip on his part, since the facts turn in the 
contrary direction. The American wool industry has been in 
distress for several years. The resourees of organised publicity 
have been employed for the purpose of reconverting the public 
to woollen underwear. Ip vain; such efforts break against the 
facts of practical hygiene and common sense, as the instructed 
younger American sees them. The New Health Society should 
remember that reason and doctrine must go together. But even 
so, it wi] be compelled to recognise, sooner or later, that wool 
next the skin is a lost cause.—Yours, etc., 

2, Erskine Hill, N.W, 11. 

November 30th. 


5. K. Ratcuirre, 


To the Editor of Tuk New SraTesMan. 

Sir,—My admiration for the normally high value of the 
utterances of Sir W. Arbuthnot Lane impels me to write in 
protest against his latest in your columns. He quotes an 
expression of opinion about “ clamminess” given by three 
gentlemen employed by the woollen industry, in a way which 
suggests that it is a scientific conclusion. I do not think such 
a claim is made and it would certainly not be true. The best 
instrument for that purpose at present is a sensitive body, 
and each can only trust his own experience. My own careful 
trials in the matter bring me down very decisively on the side 
of the vegetable fibre. 

The scientific evidence shows, as Sir W. Arbuthnot Lane 
admits, that wool continues to hold against the skin twice as 
much perspired moisture as cotton does. The latter is, however, 
superior to wool in conducting away free moisture by capillary 
action, i2., it would appear te get rid of the moisture mone 
quickly and completely, The apparent advantage of wool ties 
in its greater heat capacity. But there are not sufficient data 
available for a really responsible conclusion on the question. 
It remains one for experience, largely of temperament as @ 
choiee between “ cosiness’”’ and cleanliness.,-Yours, etc., 

F. T. Perce, 

63 Kingston Road, Didsbury, Manchester. 





To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sin,—Your correspondents are apparently writing about 
clothing used mainly to prevent a too rapid loss of body heat 
though worn in conditions in which the wearer might sweat 
freely. 

The problem appears to be to find warm clothing that will 
allow sufficient evaporation without unfavourable chilling. 
It is not obvious why cellular woven non-absorbent materials 
should not be capable of meeting these needs. 

Sir Arbuthnot Lane quotes evidence that wool sucks up 
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moisture better than cotton and linen. That would clearly 

be in favour of wool for use as a sponge or a poultice. One 

would, however, be glad to have a more detailed explanation 

of the benefit of using next to the skin a material which excels 

in absorbing the moisture which it is agreed must be got rid of. 

—yYours, etc., M. S. ARNOLD. 
Gray’s Inn, W.C. 1. 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Str,—The figures quoted by Sir Arbuthnot Lane are valueless 
in this connection. Anyone who has worn a woollen bathing 
costume could have told him that, when saturated, wool holds 
more water than cotton. The point is that wool does not 
absorb a small amount of moisture so readily as cotton or 
linen. 

Does Sir Arbuthnot use a woollen bath towel; does Dr. 
Barker's housemaid dry her dishes with a woollen glass cloth ; 
does Mr. A. T. King use a woollen pocket handkerchief ? 

On the other hand, a real advantage of wool is that, when 
thoroughly damp, it does not “ strike cold”’ in the same way 
as linen does. Most people would rather sleep between damp 
blankets than between damp sheets. 

The normal fashionably dressed woman wears thin silk 
underwear and has a bare neck and nearly bare feet and legs, 
while her equivalent male, whose general health is much the 
same, wears thick woollen underclothes and socks, long trousers, 
stout shoes and spats, and is well covered at the throat and 
chest. How anyone can imagine that what one wears matters 
““two hoots’’ passes my comprehension.—Yours, etc., 

G. H. Bosworrtsa. 

8 Lawn Road, Hampstead, N.W. 38. 


THE GLASS OF LIFE 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Sin,—Many readers ask where to obtain Vitaglass and the 
new incandescent electric lamps made with inexpensive Vita- 
glass bulbs, which, I suggest, may be found valuable in our 
homes, as similar lamps with very costly quartz bulbs have 
proved valuable in the cages at the Zoo. Enquirers may be 
referred to Mr. F. E. Lamplough, M.A., King’s Norton, Bir- 
mingham, the inventor of the glass which I desired, and designer 
of the new lamps. They are only experimental as yet: the 
first in private use has only been in my own home for a week ; 
but the experiment has the advantage of cheapness—the 
particular merit which I have been seeking during these years. 
(See the announcements by Mr. Lamplough and by Messrs. 
Chance, of Smethwick, Birmingham, in Sunlight, No. 8 (1s. 14d. 
post free)—The Sunlight League, 29, Gordon Square, W.C.).— 
Yours, etc. LENS. 

November 29th, 1926. 


Miscellany 


CHAMPS ELYSEES 


OTHING more hackneyed than the Champs 
Elysées; yet walking along the rue Matignon 


in the half-light of evening, I felt myself 
drawn towards them—or it—and as I advanced the 
charm of Paris became manifest to me again. Once 
there had been no place like Paris for me. Then for 
a dozen years I was indifferent or even hostile to 
Paris. I struck the Champs Elysées at the Rond 
Point, where six streams meet, and they meet 
majestically, tremendously. You can say anything 


you choose about the Champs Elysées and _ its 
Amazonian tributaries, except that the system of 
streets was not superbly conceived. As with St. Peter’s 
at Rome, it is the vastness and unity of the original 
conception of the affair that chiefly impresses. Some- 
body had the courage to think of it. 





Each of the side-walks of the Champs Elysées is as 
wide as Piccadilly, and at this hour the side-walks are 
crowded. The swift streams of rushing automobiles 
are swollen. You can see many hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of automobiles at once. You can see them, 
dim shapes in the gloom, gliding far off in dangerous 
silence on the distant horizon of the Rond Point, 
They are all weaving themselves in and out of the 
multitudinous confusion at the undecipherable centre 
of the great circle. You hear a faint whistle rising 
up out of the mélée. It is the chief of the Police Force 
in that area autocratically controlling, umpiring, the 
battle of traffic. Everybody hears and everybody 
obeys. 

On the other side of the Rond Point there is a glow 
of salmon-tinted light from a big building. 

“* That must be a new hotel,” I say. “‘ I must go and 
have a look at it.” 

I skirt round—quite a walk. In the dusk the trees 
are budding into a theatrical green. Dwarf fountains 
are playing unnoticed. Old women selling papers out 
of kiosks! Trams thunderous and stately! Large 
omnibuses like young elephants capriciously changing 
their courses! The quiet, enquiring glance of courtesans! 
Forty different shades of rouge on the lips of all sorts 
of women! American accents! To cross the thorough- 
fare, even under the protection of a white-wanded 
policeman, is adventurous; there are three safety 
islands in the width of the street; the currents swirl 
round you... . 

The glow of salmon-tinted light comes not from a 
new hotel but from a furnishing and decorating 
establishment, arranged with incomparable art and 
artfulness and costliness. All that cost has to be 
added to the prices of commodities, and more also 
is added. The taste shown in the installation of Paris 
shops cannot be matched anywhere else; neither on 
Fifth Avenue nor in Bond Streets Old and New. It is 
simply unique, and to carry it out apparently reckless 
expenditure is incurred. Nearly every establishment 
up the slope is either a motor-car shop, a perfume 
shop, a ticket shop for trains de luxe, a tea-shop, 
a clothes-shop, a hotel, a “‘ dancing,” a restaurant, or 
a café. A few private houses, a club or so, surviving. 
And every shop is a richly decorated palace, lighted 
with the most cunning distinction. 

Here is an achievement positive, unparalleled. 
Nothing spiritual in the whole display. Not an 
intellectual idea. Not a bookshop. All is physical, 
stylishly gross, devoted exclusively to the movement 
of bodies, the adornment and attractiveness of bodies, 
eating, drinking, and some sleeping. But a proud 
achievement nevertheless. 

Overhead a pearly, sapphire, unregarding sky, 
cloudless; the new moon; it is too early for stars; 
a heavenly austerity ; and the high trees are austere. 
And so is the architecture. One or two fine pieces of 
architecture, the rest mediocre, but always in good 
taste and free from vulgarity ; the last refinements of 
the physical. The sky-signs are very chaste, but 
effective. This is a wealthy world designed for persons 
with boundless incomes. And co-existent are the old 
women of the kiosks, making perhaps a penny total 
profit out of ten separate transactions. And side by 
side with the automobiles are taxis which will take you 
from the Place de la Concorde to the Arc de Triomphe 
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for the equivalent of eightpence—and the chauffeurs 
have homes and families. 

And see the low-ceilinged mezzanine floors of the 
fabulous clothes-shops, where the midinettes and the 
girl clerks are leaving their stools to depart for the 
night. Theirs is the struggle to live; the price of a 
chic gown would maintain any one of them for ten 
weeks ; they are ground down to the last franc. 

“No,” they hear, about wages, “‘not ahundred and 
fifty francs. A hundred and forty is the maximum.” 

They take it. When fine gowns are in exceptional 
demand they work late; they work all night; they 
have no choice, because a lady who wants a fine gown 
badly must of course have it. Sometimes, driven too 
hard, they go out desperately on strike. They parade 
the streets. The newspapers and the public get 
sentimental about them. We hear how picturesque 
they are, how gay, and how wonderfully they make 
themselves smart with a bit of muslin or ribbon. No 
girls like midinettes. And so on. This attitude is less 
troublesome, less heartrending, than to consider their 
case realistically. These girls and other similar are 
the bedrock foundation of Paris fashions. Automobile 
mechanics are more gloriously paid, because better 
organised. ARNOLD BENNETT. 


Art 


THE BUBBLE REPUTATION 


ESSRS. M. Knoedler and Company have opened 
M at 15 Old Bond Street, an exhibition of modern 
French painters which is at the same time in- 
structive and delightfully provocative. For their selection, 
made judiciously enough to give a real impression instead 
of a fleeting glimpse of most of the artists shown, is chosen 
from the work of men whose reputation has either been 
consolidated only lately, or is yet doubtful. It is essen- 
tially a show of the day, and the present moment, as 
regards the appreciation of painting, is a very exciting 
one. 

Within a comparatively short time considerable changes 
have been witnessed lately, even in the hierarchy of the 
masters. Whether the new positions that have been 
taken are merely a kind of musical chairs—a manifestation 
of the Nietzschian cycle of eternal recurrence—and will 
be followed by the old gods climbing to their pedestal 
again; or whether that perspective of time has now been 
reached at which definite pronouncements of criticism 
can be made, it is impossible to say. Time allows no claims 
to finality, and the comparative reputation of painters 
depends as much on the work of those who come after 
them as on their contemporaries and predecessors. A 
valuation of the impressionists was impossible without the 
post-impressionists, and among the post-impressionists a 
considerable revision of judgment is taking place for which 
their followers are largely responsible. But such a position, 
uncertain as it is, is surely a cause for courage rather than 
despair. It shows how intensely thrilling and vital has 
been the painting of the present and the past few genera- 
tions, and while demonstrating the danger of hasty or too 
pontifical verdicts, it also gives the critic, like the dog, 
his day. 

The real enthronement of Cézanne and Renoir may be 
said to be the great feature of the present situation, and 
something as near permanence as can be hoped for. On 
the one hand, and consequent upon this, Manet has certainly 
gone down, Monet is under a cloud, while Sisley and 






Pissarro have very decidedly gone up. Van Gogh is just 
now a centre of dispute; the exotic Gauguin is fading at 
the expense of the earlier Gauguin and of Matisse. The 
claims of cubism have at last been asserted in Braque, 
but Braque is now the only cubist. The believers in 
Rouault are only now receiving justification. Seurat is 
at present at the height of his fame. Rousseau has become 
a prize of dealerdom at the moment when his reputation 
as an artist started to decline. And after a long weariness 
of his nymphs and poplars, attention is turning reverently 
to the early Corot as a master and a source. 

It must be admitted that these various notes of con- 
temporary opinion may seem rather like a despatch from 
a battlefield or the indications of a racing specialist. But 
if they deal with matters as doubtful, they deal with 
matters every whit as exciting. The appreciation of 
painting is not a mere static rapture. It is a matter of 
great and always changing co-relation and the alertest 
curiosity, constantly offering new delight and encouraging 
fresh zest. 

Such zest is admirably fed by Messrs. Knoedler. In 
the first place, they give one the pleasure of feeling that 
no mistake has been made about Seurat—that his present 
reputation is not only a “ boom,” but firmly based and 
all too long delayed. The two small paintings of solitary 
figures glow like gems and nearly kill even the brilliant 
Matisse next them. They really have greater depth 
than the large “ Grande Jatte,” for which they are studies, 
and bring to light the greatness of Seurat apart from his 
particular method. They betray terribly the barrenness 
of the Signacs, which are Seurat’s method without Seurat. 
The Derain, for the first time seen in London in reasonable 
quantity, seems also assured in his present high reputation. 
He is not a gay painter, but his gravity and obvious 
maturity are unassailable. Matisse, on the other hand, 
seems to carry his position by sheer exuberance and lyric 
irresponsibility. The “ Feast of Flowers,” which would 
have roused laughter here a few years ago, will be recog- 
nised as a brilliant piece of bravura by the man who has 
done more than any other to emphasise the claims of 
colour in modern painting. But his “ Etretat” and 
“Woman with the Umbrella” show his qualities best. 
Mme. Laurencin in his neighbourhood seems hopelessly 
factitious, lacking drawing, haphazard in colour, with 
nothing to commend her but a little over-laboured wit. She 
is the best example in the room of a doubtful reputation. 
The Bonnards are also failures, but in this case the painter 
ought not to be judged by them. The Marquets show a 
delicate minor talent, though they are a little too much 
like samples of modern French painting in general to 
stand out as individual works. Yet even he brings a 
clarity and grace too often lacking in the uniform drabness 
of most English shows. Simon’s “‘ Boulevard” is com- 
posed according to recipe, but has the painter’s imprint 
as well. It is an example of a reputation in the making. 
The solitary Roussel is a reminder of a limited but charming 
painter who has never come into his own. 

But the selectors of the exhibition are to be particularly 
congratulated on the three fine Utrillos. No painter has 
more suffered by the showing of his inferior works; no 
reputation is more endangered by hasty over-production, 
when it ought to be assured. That is perhaps the reason 
why he is not yet considered the peer of Derain and Matisse. 
Yet these three pictures—of which the “ Rue d’Ulm ” is 
reminiscent of that fine English painter, the late Spencer 
Gore—have a technical solidity too rare in his work and 
a mingled pensiveness and gaiety which yields nothing 
to Derain in thought and Matisse in lyricism. Here is 
a reputation in the balance, and Messrs. Knoedler have 
done right in heavily weighting the scales. 

T. W. Earp. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


T is fitting that Disraeli’s novels should be finely 
I printed ; and a golden peacock on the cover is a 
not inappropriate emblem. The new edition (Peter 
Davies. 10s. 6d.), of which two volumes have appeared, 
Vivian Grey and The Young Duke, is all that could be 
desired. Every book which has as yet come from this new 
firm has been well-chosen and exceedingly pleasant to the 
eye. Their Disraeli promises to be the only collected 
edition fit for a library. The Beaconsfield edition was 
gaudy and vulgar. Up till now I have been satisfied 
myself with Longman’s cheap little mauve edition, certainly 
preferable to that. 


* * * 


There was a time when the novels themselves were 
considered, in spite of being crammed with intellect, gaudy 
and vulgar. Lush in language, unduly profuse in description, 
often absurd in sentiment they certainly are; yet though 
Disraeli wrote of splendours and fashion with the gusto of a 
Ouida he somehow combined with it something not unlike 
the detachment of a Diogenes. He loved pyramids of 
strawberries on golden dishes; he revelled in what he 
was capable of calling “palatial saloons,” in balustrades, 
proud profiles, terraces, fountains, marble, tapestries, 
feasts, and precious stones. (Good things, by the bye, 
like the wind on the heath, brother). His taste was not 
refined, his sense of beauty deeply committed to prestige 
values, but (this is no “‘knock of regret”!) but how much 
that is ridiculous and over-rich in his writings is redeemed 
by the vitality of his preferences and the fearless candour of 
his romantic buoyancy. “ Think of me,” he wrote after 
the smashing fiasco of his Revolutionary Epic, “ as of some 
exotic bird which for a moment lost its way in thy cold 
heaven, but has now regained its course and wings its 
flight to a more brilliant earth and a brighter sky.” I am 
afraid, however, when he soars, whether in prose or 
verse, the effects attained correspond too closely to that 
unfortunate definition of poetry itself in Contarini Fleming, 
“* The art of poetry is to express natural feelings in unnatural 
language.”” Yet how genuinely romantic he was. 

* * x 


I remember while listening in the theatre to Flecker’s 
high romantic drama, Hassan, being moved by a cadence 
at the end of the first act. The poor, fat pastry-cook, 
so recently spurned and mocked by his adored one, has 
just been exalted to the very apex of the Sultan’s favour, 
and as he now passes beneath her window, reflecting bitterly 
on life, a flower flutters down; the curtain falls upon his 
astonishment: “... And she has given me a rose!” 
They seemed oddly familiar, those words—then I remem- 
bered the end of Lothair: “I have been in Corisandes 
garden and—she has given me a rose.” Disraeli was no 
poet, but now and then he achieved the pure, comprehen- 
sive gesture of romance. 

* * * 


Generally, however, the pleasure we derive from him 
is of a very different nature. Disraelian irony is a peculiar 
compound of a romantic temperament and’ a dominating 
intellect. In the case of Sterne’s sentiment it is impossible 
always to be sure where seriousness ends and levity begins, 
so it is in the case of Disraeli’s extravagance to tell where 
gravity gives place to intentional mystification. ‘ He 
has moments of obvious seriousness ; at frequent intervals 
comes a flash of downright sarcasm, as unmistakable as 
the cut of a whip across your face; and elsewhere we have 
passages which aim unmistakably, and sometimes with 
unmistakable success, at rhetorical excellence. But, be- 
tween the two, there is a wide field where we may interpret 
his meaning as we please. The philosophical theory may 
imply a genuine belief, or may be a mere bit of conven- 
tional filling in, or perhaps a parody of his friends or himself. 
The gorgeous passages may be intentionally over-coloured, 
or may really represent his most sincere taste. His homage 
may be genuine or a biting mockery.” (Leslie Stephen, 
Half-hours in a Library.) In reading Disraeli what is con- 
tinually perplexing is that a man who one moment appears 


— 


free from all illusions should not have seen through his own 
bombast, the moment before. 
- * . 

(I wish, by the by, that the younger generation, when 
they want to read criticism, would now and then look up 
the essays of Leslie Stephen. Criticism after all requires 
a fine mind as well as sensibility, and to read Leslie Stephen 
is to acquire some notion of what balance of qualities, 
intelligence, intellect, knowledge, feeling and impartiality, 
go to the making of a fine mind. True, it is always clear 
what he means, but that ought not to be an insuperable 
obstacle to believing that he may be able to convey some. 
thing). To return to Disraeli : 

* + * 

The opening scene of Tancred contains a good example 
of Disraelian irony. We observe a young man, fantasti. 
cally rather than fashionably dressed, walking along one 
of the small by-streets of Mayfair. He is the French cook 
who has been summoned to prepare the banquet on Tancred’s 
birthday, and he is now on his way to ask advice from the 
first artist of the age. In the presence of the Napoleon of 
cooks, hero-worship makes him turn a little pale, but the 
great man reassures him most affably. He tells him that 
he has heard of the sauce he made at the Duc de X’s wedding, 
adding, “ And believe me, to be famous when you are young is 
the fortune of the gods.”” The aphorism comes straight from 
Dizzy’s heart ; it is the expression of the strongest yearning 
of his own youth, yet the occasion of its application 
is only a successful sauce. To his temperament fame is 
the most desirable of possessions; to his intellect it is but 
a breath. The fascination of Disraeli is that few men seem 
to have had at once a clearer apprehension of the meaning 
of vanitas vanitatum and yet to have believed so passionately 
in the worth-whileness of vanities. There is only one thing 
vainer than ambitions and that is not having any. 

* * . 
Thackeray thought Disraeli a gorgeous snob and laughed 
at him and guyed him. Disraeli did not reply for many 

ears, till in Endymion he drew, not a portrait of Thackeray, 
but a minor figure called St. Barbe, who might just have 
passed for him in certain lights; he then allowed another 
character to drop the comment that St. Barbe was the 
most envious man he had ever met. Disraeli was not a 
snob; he was much too much of an adventurer, for the 
true-born adventurer believes in his heart that the world 
belongs by right to the clever, a belief which kills submissive 
admiration. * * * 


The early part of Harry Richmond is one of the best 
stretches of romance in English fiction—a gallop in the 
freshness of morning ; but if you turn to Contarini Fleming, 
you will find that the chapter during which Harry goes off 
with the gipsies, when Naomi is so charming to him and 
her people so respectful, is very closely parallel indeed 
to the chapters in which the little Count Contarini runs 
away, and shares the stuffy tent with gipsy girls. That 
episode must have left a vivid impression upon Meredith. 
I should like to write an essay comparing Meredith’s 
novels with Disraeli’s. They have maak in common and 
in contrast. My thesis would be that each aimed in fiction 
at being both poet and man of the world; only where as 
Disraeli failed lamentably whenever his subject prompted 
him to write as a poet, Meredith, the chariot whose story 
was at the mercy of a restless pair of unmanageable winged- 
horses—and they usually dashed the narrative to smither- 
eens before it had travelled very far—Meredith at such 
moments, rose in triumph; while, on the other hand, in 
scenes from the romance of worldly life, Disraeli was 
incomparably superior. Compare the strained and stilted 
extravagance of Henrietta Temple with the genuine intensity 
of Meredith’s love stories, and Disraeli’s rhetorical scenery 
with Meredith’s memorable phrases in description. Then 
hang side by side in your mind their pictures of politics 
and society, and glance from the childish state-craft and 
artificial coruscations of Diana of the Crossways to the real 
wit of Lothair and the politics of Coningsby; from the 
correspondence with actualities in the problem, at any 
rate posited, in Sybil, cr the Two Nations, to the purely 
literary radicalism of Beauchamp’s Career—not that the 
latter novel is not for the other reasons just mentioned 
twenty times more valuable than the former. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Allbright Family. By Arncurpatp Marsna.t. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

The Field of Mustard. Tales by A. E. Coprarp. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

[ronical Tales. By Lawrence Housman. Cape. 6s. 

Galahad. By Joun Erskine. Nash and Grayson. 

§.P.9.R. By Perer Hastincs. Holden. 7s. 6d. 

The Chicken-Wagon Family. By Barry BENEFIeLp. Nisbet. 
7s. 6d. 

The Kays. By Marcaret Detanp. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

The Black Knight. By Erne: M. Dewi. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 


Jane Austen would not have been such an artist in comedy 
if she had not been something of a snob. Her peculiar enchanting 
malice depends on the taking of certain unimportant things 
importantly ; she achieved perfection by limitation; she 
accepted the artificial] as natural. Mr. Archibald Marshall was, 
in his earlier books, a not unworthy disciple in the Jane Austen 
school. His world was an artificial one, its standards were 
admittedly and even assertively temporary and local, but it had, 
in time and place, reality. There was the county, and he 
peopled it with “ the County.” In his latest book, The Allbright 
Family, he has not quite succeeded in making his characters live. 
He never loses his grace and ease of manner, but his matter 
lacks meat. The Allbrights are too smooth, comfortable, rich, 
beautiful, placid, featureless and flaccid. They have not the 
vitality of devitalisation. They are shadows, and talk in echoes. 
They recall irresistibly that family of Mr. Belloc’s—* in Acacia 
Terrace, no doubt”: 

A respectable family taking the air 
Is a subject on which I could dwell ; 
It contains all the morals that ever there were, 
And it sets an example as well. 
Not that the Allbrights would ever have been content to live 
in Acacia Terrace. They are the sort that takes the air and 
anything else it can get. They are rich, so rich that they can 
do anything they like and have anything they want; but they 
cultivate an aunt from America, largely in the hope that she 
will, by dying and leaving them a fortune, make them richer 
still. She turns out to be a detestable snob, fool, bully and liar ; 
but we are expected to believe that it takes the bright Allbrights 
a whole volume to see through her (except for one precocious and 
revolting little prig of a girl, who is always right about everything 
from the start). The family has the usual turns of fortune. The 
eldest son, like Pendennis—yet O how differently !—falls in love 
with an actress. He addresses to his father the following re- 
markable observations: 

She’s on the stage but not of it. She’s kept herself as pure and 
unspotted as if she had stayed in her father’s parsonage. . . . 

Dorothy is a lady, and that’s all that matters about that. You'll 
have no cause to be ashamed of her. I shouldn’t want to marry a 
girl who wasn’t. I know what is owing to my family, and to myself. 

Comment seems impossible. The young man goes on to say 
that he will work his fingers to the bone for the girl; but that 
does prove too much for his father’s stomach. I often wonder 
whether anybody in real life did ever offer to work his or her 
fingers to the bone for anybody else. 

Mr. Coppard eludes criticism as a bright-eyed bird eludes 
capture. He is whimsical, but not with that whimsicality which 
leads the great public to say, “ How sweet.” He is quite 
relentless in his facing of ugly facts: there are two stories in 
this very volume which afflict one with a sense of life’s apparently 
random cruelty: one is about a woman who loves a man and 
lives with him and catches him out in an act of feeble cheating ; 
the other about a middle-aged spinster who takes to drink. Both 
are good. Less so is The Truant Hart, in which the fact that 
venison improves by going bad is expected to sustain a con- 
siderable number of pages to the height of rural glee. But the 
sad, wild tale from which the collection takes its name is pro- 
bably the best in the book. Mr. Coppard is a genuine romantic. 
Let him guard romance and shun tricks! Already his habit of 
halting inversion is hardening into a mannerism. (How to tell 
manner from mannerism—the former expresses the idea, the 
latter interrupts it). I offer the following passage as an example 
of what some may think a true simplicity. I myself think it 
neither simple nor true : 

She would not, she said, put up with it any longer. She would 
have, she said, no more to do with him. Bridget her name was, 
and she bade him leave her and seek his lot elsewhere. It did not 
fall to Henry to contest her dispensation—she was a substantial 
Hibernian—and he went that same night ; it had all happened over 
supper, very unpleasant and very inconvenient. 


7s. 6d. 


not try to be at home with archness. (Should anybody ?) But 
The Field of Mustard contains lovely and happy things. 
Irony, one feels, ought not to have to announce itself. Even 
Artemus Ward’s safeguarding “ This is a goak” used to come 
after, not before, the goak itself. One scarcely knows, from 
Mr. Housman’s title, what to expect: perhaps an ironical 
treatment of irony, which achieves its own ends by defeating 
them. But we don’t get anything so far-fetched ; we get Mr. 
Housman’s not unfamiliar wit, displayed in apologues extremely 
short and not quite all adequately pointed. They are amusing, 
one at a time ; and Mr. Housman is scarcely capable of writing 
anything without letting his native character of poet peer 
through; and yet it cannot be denied that there hangs over 
this little book a faint suspicion of artificiality and fatigue, as if 
the author were busy with irony, not inspired by it. (Voltaire 
gave his L’Ingénu a sub-title: it was “* Histoire Véritable "’). 
Nor can Mr. Housman always resist the touch of a sentiment 
whjch, whether it be aesthetically just or not, is certainly not 
ironical—as witness the conclusion of the very first tale : 

Ever since that day the God sits blind, listening and waiting for 
his manikin to return satisfied, and bring him news of his beautiful 
world. 

But the manikin remains unsatisfied: for in his eyes are God's 
tears. And the tears of a God never dry. 


Perhaps the real trouble is that the acceptance of Mr. Housman’s 
criticism of the world involves a sceptical predisposition which 
renders that criticism unnecessary. But there are many fine 
touches here, and a note of melancholy, scholarly restraint. 
There is a special public for this kind of thing, and it will not be 
disappointed. 
Irony must be supposed to be Mr. Erskine’s motive also. 
According to him, Elaine—the first Elaine, not 
Elaine the fair, Elaine the lovable, 
Elaine the lily-maid of Astolat— 
pursued Lancelot with attentions which in those days might 
perhaps have been considered unmaidenly, and succeeded by 
trickery in getting him alone with her in a bedroom at night. 
Result, Galahad. The younger Elaine comes into the story 
near the end; for the most part, we are to watch Guinevere’s 
struggles with recalcitrant male material. She is one of those 
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impertinent women who want to express their own personalities 
through the achievements of the men they inspire : she has tired 
of Arthur, who settled down early in life to do what he thought 
right at the moment and not bother; she is insanely jealous 
over Lancelot, because of his little Galahad-producing peccadillo: 
so she has the young Galahad himself up to her chamber, and 
instructs him in the art of life. He is, by avoiding ordinary 
amorous emotion, to be and achieve something finer than 
Arthur or Lancelot has been or achieved ; but Guinevere, being 
vulgar, shrewish and muddle-headed, has evidently no conception 
of what she herself means by being fine. Galahad, being a 
brainless prig, doesn’t notice their difficulty. He talks to 
Guinevere, about his own father and mother, thus: 


You’ve taught me not so much to condemn foulness as to feel 
hurt at it. That’s why argument leaves me cold. If I listened to 
such pleas as you now make for them, I begin to fear I might slip 
back rather below what I started from. I could easily be tolerant, 
but at the cost of what you awakened in me . . . ‘ 


Certainly, an ironical situation: but what is gained by giving 
these people the great names of legend, I simply cannot imagine. 
Mr. Erskine is a clever man, and can write a clever book. Why 
Galahad? 

S.P.Q.R. is another historical novel, as indeed you would 
suppose from the title. Its author may or may not have read the 
Greek and Roman stories of Mrs. Mitchison: it never seems fair 
to impute even involuntary imitation to a new writer: but it 
must be said that Mrs. Mitchison has a manner of plain, curt 
assertion deepening into poetry—a challenge to us, as it were, to 
see the poetry in the plainness—and that Mr. Hasting’s manner 
is strikingly similar. He does not do it so well. The poetry is 
by no means so apparent. But he does it well enough to make an 
exceedingly interesting book, and some of his scenes are 
memorable. There is for instance a feast, given by Domitian, 
which, in its alternation of terror and forced jocularity, is so well 
described as to leave a clear and dreadful picture in the 
mind. 

With The Chicken-Wagon Family and The Kays we are back 
in recent times, and have changed irony and hardness for 
sentiment and sensitiveness. Mr. Benefield’s book is in fact so 
riotously, lusciously sentimental as to render appreciation of its 
merit almost impossible. But real merit it has—real sense of 
character and of incident. The plot depends on the hero’s being 
a poor boob in precisely the fashion in which thousands of 
heroes have been poor boobs before; and the style... .! 
The boob loved a child, and allowed himself to be caught by a 
vamp, and thought he was too old at forty ; but the child had 
grown up and become rich and famous, and came to understand 
everything ... Still, there is charm about the early part, 
when the authentic chicken-wagon appears, and gives way to a 
boarding-house. And, if you like the book at all, you will like it 
a lot. 

The Kays is a different matter. It is on the whole, with odd 
occasional lapses, told in the manner of restraint. It draws 
(few things could be more difficult) a convincing picture of a 
woman fanatically but not offensively virtuous, and it shows 
how her son grows up under her influence to be a conscientious 
objector in the American Civil War, and to be misunderstood 
by his fellow-townsmen, his father, and the girl he loves. The 
girl loves him too, despite the misunderstanding ; the relationship 
between them is originally conceived and firmly rendered. This 
story has distinction. 

Whatever Miss Dell has—and she assuredly has something— 
it is not distinction of manner. She handles her obvious subjects 
with an obvious crudity which is by no means the least impressive 
thing about her. Her enormous success raises questions, 
psychological and social, which ought not to be lightly dismissed. 
It is idle to wave her aside as simply a bad writer: in the first 
place, she is not a bad writer—she has at least the skill to achieve 
exactly the effects she aims at : in the second place, nobody ever 
achieved great success in anything by simple badness: and 
in the third place, if she were simply a bad writer, it would still 
be an illuminating study to discover why that particular form of 
badness attained so great a popularity. Miss Dell, though she 
does not create human beings, knows something about human 
nature. And she knows how to show she knows. You or I 
could easily think of a plot in which the rash and rebel heroine, 
marrying a meek and feckless man without love, discovers in 
the end that he is really the same person as the dashing, dazzling 
hero of her dreams. But we could not treat it so as to make 
scores of thousands of people want to read about it. 


P. C. KEnNEpDy. 


GEORGE IV 


George IV. By Suane Lesire. Benn. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. Leslie has made a fatal mistake at the very beginning of 
this book ; and it influences every chapter, almost every page 
that follows. He begins with a prelude in which he answers, 
one by one, the most damaging items in Thackeray’s famous 
indictment of the fourth George. Before: the reader has 
finished Mr. Leslie’s first answer to Thackeray’s accusation, “ he 
was false to his Mistress as to his Wife,”’ he will see that the case 
for the defence is hopeless. George IV is not a man to be 
defended—he is a man who can only be described and, by the 
merciful and apologetic, excused and explained. To attempt a 
defence of this weak, greedy, absurd, self-important and timid 
creature is to run the risk of adopting as social standards those 
vulgar shifts and devices by which George no doubt tried to 
quiet Mrs. Fitzherbert, to satisfy his friends, and to soothe the 
remnants of a none too sensitive conscience. Nothing can make 
the manners or the morals of the period he did so much to form 
tolerable to any man of taste or wit. Viewed from a strictly 
ethical] standpoint, Charles II and his Court are no doubt little 
better than the rabble round the Regent: but esthetically, 
intellectually, the superiority of the Caroline period is obvious, 
The shamelessness of Charles is neither sniggering nor vulgar. 
The shamelessness of George is like the smut of ill-conditioned 
and caddish hobble-de-hoys. The literature of the two periods 
illustrates the difference. Our taste is not.revolted by the loose 
poems of the Restoration: but who can read without queasiness 
the deadly, dreary muck of such authors as Pierce Egan? 
Mr. Leslie himself has a paragraph which is much to the point; 

The Prince married Caroline three days after arrival, he looking 

“like death” and she “like the spectator of her own fate.” 

(April 8, 1795). She showed herself insensitive then and after- 

wards, when she raised the veil of the wedding night, and revealed 

the groom in the arms of Bacchus. On the other hand, Lady Jersey 
had feelingly added some Epsom salts to the supper of the bride. 


Mr. Leslie would have been well-advised not to attempt the 
hopeless task of apologising for George IV’s treatment of his 
wives or his mistresses. No one could make a romantic picture 
of Caroline; but the woman who, when her husband was 
libelling her and suborning others to do so, declared that she had 
only committed adultery once, and that was with the husband 
of Mrs. Fitzherbert, was in her vulgar, cheery way rather a 
sportsman—and that George never was. George’s persecution 
of her (oddly described by Mr. Leslie as taking “ immediate 
steps to save his honour”’) did more to discredit the throne 
than any action of royalty since the days of James II. The fact 
that Caroline was a queer, insensitive, not too delicate person 
accentuates rather than excuses her husband’s caddishness. 

And this same caddishness is plain enough in his relations 
with Mrs. Fitzherbert, with Lady Jersey and Lady Hertford. Mr. 
Leslie says rather mysteriously “the women whom he loved 
received more than they could give,” and extols in another 
passage “* his regal chivalry to women.”” There seems no reason 
why princes should, in this matter, be judged by a different 
standard from that we apply to the ordinary man ; and no one 
would call it excessive praise to say of an acquaintance that he 
had, at any rate, never been known to bilk a prostitute. 

In his defence of George as a monarch Mr. Leslie’s task is not 
much easier. Undoubtedly he had for friends some great men, 
and it is fair to quote Scott’s admiration in his favour as it has 
often been cited as a weakness of Sir Walter’s. George had a 
certain appreciation of wit, but none of humour, as his sub- 
servience to Beau Brummell and his insolence to Wellington 
show. In trying to make out a claim for George as a patron of 
the arts, Mr. Leslie takes the easy way of citing famous men 
of the period, and assuming that they gained something from 
their mere juxtaposition in time to the man who bred the 
Brighton pavilion : 

Characteristic of the reign of George the Fourth were the short- 
lived metcors Shelley and Keats. Byron could only be a Regency 
poet, Miss Austen a Regency novelist and Vanity Fair a Regency 
novel. The world of art collects the Masters who painted for the 
Georgians and forgets the pre-Raphaelites and Victorians who 
painted advertisements of soap or posters for the Oxford Movement. 
Under royal Georgian patronage flourished Romney, Raeburn, 
Lawrence, and it is always a pleasure to record the Regent’s 
admiration for the delicate work of Miss Jane Austen, who in her 
limited field remains the most perfect writer of English. 

What meaning Mr. Leslie attaches to “ characteristic” 
entirely escapes us—Keats and Sheliey have as much connection 
with the Regent as Villon or Chatterton; and one might as 
well call Ivanhoe a medieval novel as find a Regency flavour 
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A Selection of recent Books 


HORSE SENSE AND SENSIBILITY 
By CRASCREDO. With a Coloured 
Frontispiece and 24 Plates by LIONEL 
EDWARDS. (Just published). 12s. 6d. 


MOUNT AND MAN: A Key to Better 


Horsemanship. By Lt.-Col. 
McTAGGAR™, _ D.S.O. With 26 
Plates by LIONEL EDWARDS. 3rd 
Impression. 12s. 6d. 

BEN WATSON 
By C. J. CUTCLIFFE-HYNE. Illus- 


trated by GILBERT HOLIDAY. A 
sporting novel. 10s. 6d. net. 


COTTAGES: Their 
Material. By Sir 
WEAVER, Hon. 
Edition. 15s. net. 


THE BOOK OF BUNGALOWS 


By R. RANDAL PHILLIPS, Hon. 
A.R.LB.A. New Edition, with additional 
photographs and plans. 8s. 


COLOUR SCHEMES FOR THE FLOWER 
GARDEN 


By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. Sixth 
Edition. 15s. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S COOKERY BOOK 


Or 200 Choice Alternatives to the Ever- 
lasting Joint. By Major HUGH B. C. 
POLLARD. 7s. 6d. 


THE PRIZE RING 


By BOHUN LYNCH. With 40 Plates 
in Colour and Collotype, from old prints 
and paintings. Quarter vellum. £3 3s. 


Planning, Design and 
LAWRENCE 


A.R.LB.A. New 


@ Prospectuses of any of the above books can be had 
from the Manager (Dept. es Country Life, Lid., 
20 Tavistock Street, W.C. 2 
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in Vanity Fair, published in 1847, a Victorian novel, if ever 
there was one, though it may be a criticism of the Regency period. 
Great men certainly lived in the Regency and the reign of George ; 
but he was not of them, and the assistance he gave them rarely 
passed beyond the conventional support of the arts expected 
from the royal family. Mr. Leslie writes as if George, by his 
unerring critical genius, had discovered William Blake, encou- 
raged Keats and defended Shelley against his enemies. He 
may have heard of Blake as an engraver (the designs for The 
Grave were dedicated to Queen Charlotte), but there is no 
evidence in Mr. Leslie’s essay that George knew anything of the 
great neglected poets of his time. In spite of Mr. Leslie’s 
arduous efforts, George remains pretty much as Thackeray left 
him. The only defence that could be made of him is suggested 
by the Lawrence portrait in the Vatican—that the man was 
empty, an imitative, cowardly, susceptible creature with no real 
qualities of control, endurance or initiative. Had he not been 
born a prince he would merely rank with the Barrymores and 
other rakes of his period. 


REASON AND ROMANTICISM 


Reason and Romanticism. By Herserr Reap. Faber and 
Gwyer. 7s. 6d. 

This is a completely intelligent book, as well as an exception to 
the rule that collections of occasional pieces are unsatisfactory. 
The reason why the present collection is justified may be found 
on the second page of the book : 


For an opinion or judgment is never uttered except as the offspring 
of a total attitude. . . . A literary judgment, though based on the 
closest scientific assessment of the objective facts, is not genuine 
unless coloured by the subjective intention of the originator. A 
view, not merely of literature, but of life is involved ; not merely 
the science of writing, but also the philosophy of being. 


It is the author’s consistent and carefully synthesised attitude 
to “the philosophy of being ” that makes his critical examina- 
tion of such varied subjects as Metaphysical Poetry, Psycho- 
analysis and Criticism, Diderot, Comedy, the Dialogue, the 
Brontés, Smollett, and the Modern Novel well-balanced and 
stimulating and valuable. There is no muddiness, none of the 
“fuzz of words” that characterise the critic who is full of 
theories but has no developed view of life to refer them back 
to. Mr. Read reposes securely upon both when he says: 

The positing of dogmas, whether concerning life or literature, 
seems to me the only considerable business of criticism. . . . The 
fear that dogmas infringe liberty should not deter us for a moment, 
for the final object of criticism is the criticism of dogma, and only 
those dogmas which express values above and beyond liberty need, 
or will survive, the assaults of the critical spirit. 


This is a strong statement, dangerous to make in these days of 
hatred of dogma: “ Values above and beyond liberty.” But 
Mr. Read seldom states his theses in so many words; he allows 
them to emerge during the course of an essay, and thus they 
gain in force and clarity through seeming, so to speak, to be 
born in the mind of the reader from the implications of cumula- 
tive ideas and reflections. 

The most important, as well as the largest, of the essays con- 
tained in this book is the first, on the subject of Criticism itself 
—framed as a defence of “uropean culture against the attacks 
of Mr. Waldo Frank. Mr. Read shows that “ culture is to a great 
extent independent of social changes, as distinct from basic 
economic needs,” instancing the case of Russia. Europe is 
accused of leanings towards oriental religiosity, and Mr. Read 
makes destructive fun of Count Keyserling. In fine, though 
accepting the possibility of a mysticism that would be an alter- 
native to scientific truth, Mr. Read would not seem to wish to 
discard either the one or the other, respecting, as he evidently 
does, the scientific basis of criticism and at the same time 
the religious basis of all great art. The artists of the future 
will probably “‘ guess” in a similar manner to that in which 
those of the past have done. 

On the subject of Donne and Milton Mr. Read shows a delicate 
sense of distinction, affirming that in the former—the meta- 
physician—the thought came to him as poetry, while to the 
latter it did not,—a valuable suggestion in face of the author’s 
previous definition of metaphysical poetry as “‘ the emotional 
apprehension of thought.” 

While thoroughly realising the importance for criticism of 
recent discoveries in psychology, Mr. Read avoids what may be 
called the “ scientific fallacy ’’: that the explaining-away of a 
writer’s system of symbols destroys the value of his work. This 


a 


view is only too prevalent nowadays, and Mr. Read gives it the 
coup de grice: 
Analysis involves the reduction of the symbol to its origins, ang 
once the symbol is in this way dissolved, it is of no aesthetic signig. 
cance ; art is art as symbol, not as sign. . . . It is an easy and a 
unprofitable task to translate into crude terms of sexual phantasy 
a poem like William Blake’s “‘ I saw a chapel all of gold.” 
The essay on The Dialogue is particularly interesting and clear, 

On the subject of the modern novel Mr. Read seems to tale 
8 hopeless view, regarding Flaubert and Proust as _ possi 
reaching the limit in the methods they employ, and looking for. 
ward to a revival of the novel of action. This seems und 
pessimistic. We see no reason to suppose that the modern cop. 
sciousness, as expressed in the imaginative symbols of contem. 
porary ‘‘ psychological” fiction of the best kind, has come to, 
dead end. Mr. Read criticises Proust as lacking in moral values 
—as expressive of no spiritual progress, and therefore possibly 
ephemeral. As a statement of Mr. Read's position, we quote 
few sentences from the end of his essay on the Brontés. T 
resolve admirably the opposition implied by the title of the 
book: 

We return to Charlotte’s phrase—emotion in subjection—ang 
contend that this is the only normal sense in which the classica] 
spirit should be endured. ... To apply the distinction to Jane 
Austen is hardly fair: she belongs to the spirit of comedy, which 
has never been easily classified, always existing as a free and detached 
criticism of life and literature. Jane Austen, in essentials, takes 
her place with Congreve, if with anybody in English letters. . . , 
Charlotte Bronté is again the critic—‘* Miss Austen being, as you 
say, without ‘sentiment,’ without poetry, maybe is sensible, real 
(more real than true), but she cannot be great.” And that might 
be said equally well of Congreve. . . . It is a question of attitude, 
It is, finally, a question of courage—of throwing into the attempt for 
truth, not only intelligence, spirit, faith, but also feeling, emotion, 
self.” 


SOUTH AFRICAN HISTORY 


The Rise of South Africa, By Sir Grorce E. Cory, M.A, 
D.Litt. In Six Vols. Vol. IV (1838-46). Longmans. 26s, 

Sir George Cory’s immense history ‘* of South African colonisa- 
tion and of its development towards the East” has reached its 
fourth volume. For the writer it has obviously been a labour 
of love, and the simpler parts of the story are told with a fresh- 
ness, lightened by frequent flashes of pleasant humour, that 
makes these five hundred odd pages comparatively easy reading. 
Regarded as a mere epic of colonial history, the story of the 
Great Boer Trek, which fills two hundred pages, is very well 
told, and is the best account available in English. After careful 
study, however, the impression remains that, with such a mass 
of shapeless detail, the six volumes that are supposed to complete 
this “‘ History” might as well be sixteen, or sixty. In the later 
and more tangled part of the story, the anarchy that un 
doubtedly prevailed in the ‘forties beyond the Orange River, 
and on the Kafir frontier of the Cape Colony, seems to have 
infected to some extent even the style. At all points, moreover, 
though it is obviously the business of a historian to look at these 
events over colonial shoulders, the story is seen too exclusively 
through the eyes of the colonists; as if on the theory that colonial 
opinion must always be right, as having a monopoly of the 
indispensable local knowledge that is denied to the mere outsider. 
An account drawn straight from the files of the Grahamsiown 
Journal of the ‘forties would not differ materially from that 
given in these pages. Because at short intervals between 1838 
and 1846 Grahamstown had its war scare, war was always 
“‘ imminent,” though in the “ military displays” of six years of 
Sir George Napier’s Governorship, “ not a shot was ever fired on 
either side.” (P. 372.) At the same time, gun-running was 4 
popular and shameful occupation of some of these good citizens ; 
and, reading between the lines of Sir George’s book, the discerning 
student may notice that frontier land was a not unprofitable 
investment (p. 357, note), and Grahamstown not wholly unpros 
perous. Though, in 1846, Colonel Hare proved but a poor hand 
at conducting a campaign, and though for nearly eight years the 
same gentleman was responsible for the administration of the 
Stockenstrom treaties, and of the Kafir frontier in time of peace,— 
yet Sir George never seems to think of assigning the blame for 
the breakdown on the frontier to faulty and unsympathetic ad- 
ministration, rather than to the actual plans of Sir Andries 
Stockenstrom, who was hounded from office (before he could 
begin to apply his own policy) by the hostility of the frontier 
colonists. It all seems so plain and easy. Given the ‘* D’Urbaa 
System ’’—or in other words, martial law, a large and expensive 
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garrison, and the firm strong hand, so dear to colonial theorists— 
the regulation of the contact between advancing colonists on one 
side, and on the other, natives nervous at the incessant encroach- 
ment on grazing lands that they regarded as their own, is a 
simple question of might and right. It would nowhere appear 
from these pages that the critical years with which they deal 
were those in which Europeans first came into contact with the 
Bantu over the whole Bantu area of South Africa, and that 
the problem thus brought into being is no nearer solution now 
that the Kafirs have long been reduced to military impotence 
and complete economic subjection. Yet such is the paucity 
of literature on the subject that Sir George Cory’s book is 
undoubtedly “indispensable.” There are perhaps glimmerings 
of hope that the fifth volume may be better than the fourth, 
as the fourth is better than some of its predecessors: poor Sir 
Andries Stockenstrom is no longer depicted with such venom as 
in the third volume, and (on p. 497) the Kafir ‘“*‘ Wars” are 
described as “ cattle-drivings *’ merely on a rather bigger scale 
than usual,—as if Sir George were beginning to recognise that 
the “compensation ”’ exacted by the troops for “ thieving” 
was sometimes so generous as to give the Kafirs the semblance 
of a grievance. It can only be said that the student who ignores 
the author’s comments will find in the ample text, and some- 
times in footnotes, a great deal of the material from which to 
draw his own conclusions as to the significance of this stage in 
the history of the Colour Question. 


THE POET OF FLANDERS 


Emile Verhaeren: A Study in the Development of His Art and Ideas 
By P. MANSELL Jones. Milford. 7s. 6d. 


“ Le but immédiat du poéte est de s’exprimer, le but médiat 
@atteindre le beau.’’ The definition is Verhaeren’s own, and it 
is a good estimate of his own significance as a poet. This 
informed and thoughtful study of him as poet and thinker is, 
in its main intention, interpretative rather than biographical, 
and with reason; for, as Mr. Mansell Jones insists: 


If ever a poet lived in and for his work, it was Verhaeren ; his 

poetry is, in an uncommon degree, his autobiography. 
The author gives some indication of the relations borne by 
Verhaeren’s ideas and manners of expression to corresponding 
tendencies in the thought and literature of the nineteenth 
century, but is somewhat apologetic lest he present his subject 
in too absolute a light. The starkness of the picture, if it errs 
in this direction, is surely permissible. Verhaeren wrote in 
French, but he was first and last a Fleming, with an entirely 
different kind of tradition to draw upon from that of literary 
France. Mr. Jones need scarcely, again, be so tentative in his 
suggestion that : 
much might be said for the view that chooses to regard Les Villes 
Tentaculaires as a vision of the modern world intercepted, not 
through the fumes of French Naturalism, but through the whirl 
and riot of a Flemish kermesse. 
Certainly Verhaeren was thoroughly Flemish in his fulfilment 
of the poet’s immediate object. He expressed himself enor- 
mously. Born in 1855, he began to write in his early youth, 
and up to the time of his death in 1916, with rare intervals, he 
was a prolific producer. Mr. Jones, with appropriate quotation, 
traces his development from his early life and first works through 
the period which he calls ‘* the decadence "—which involved a 
transition in the poet’s technique—into his emergence as the 
poet of the social problem, of the attempt to reconcile modernity 
with beauty. Whether Verhaeren reached the poet’s ultimate 
goal is matter more debatable. The author concedes that the 
first general impression of the Flemish poet’s work will leave a 
sense of bizarre and disconcerting originality : 

Torn between the commanding power and the repellent realism 
of the new poems, the reader will probably conclude that his 
standards of taste and judgment must be thoroughly revised 
before he can hope to enjoy a full appreciation of them. 


That he sought to effect such a revision is precisely the measure 
of Verhaeren’s significance. In Mr. Jones’s words: 


The most deliberate effort to escape from the culie du moi 
which was keeping French poetry divorced from the strenuous 
preoccupations of the present was made by a young audacious 
poet of the Flemish plains. . . . Emile Verhaeren enters the 
lists as the champion of our special activities and grievances, the 
authentic bard of the Modern in its clashing interests, its strident 
discords, its crude colorations, in a word in all its inartistic 
reality. His most obvious claim to originality and much of his 
tmportance come from the fact that he has broadened the field 


eel 


of poetic inspiration by effacing the frontiers between art ang 

industry, and admitting, as the vita] themes of a new and 

lyricism, all manifestations of the actual life of to-day. 

In his search for “* le but médiat”’ Verhaeren enunciated but 
one artistic doctrine. This was that the word “ beauty ” mugt 
acquire an ever larger sense in order to cover the supreme 
manifestations of the artistic thought of the world. He was 
peculiarly, as the author points out, the poet of modern science 
as applied to industry. Verhaeren insisted, not upon the 
recognition of a new beauty, but upon the necessity for enlargj 
the accepted notion of beauty, of freeing it from the obsession 
of the classical ideal of restraint and proportion. He sought to 
reveal in the ugliest and most degrading aspects of to-day’s 
struggle for existence the motive for a more exalted faith in the 
trend of human effort. Mr. Jones stresses the significance of 
the fact that, when he had discovered to his own satisfaction an 
wsthetic of modernity, he was led to make a personal discovery 
of the ancients, approaching the classical spirit through French 
culture. This poses the interesting and as yet unanswered 
question whether indirectly Verhaeren will prove to have 
influenced French literature, from the pure lineage of which his 
own poetry must forever stand apart. 


HINTS ON HOW TO COMMAND 
COMMANDERS 
Governments and War: A Study of the Conduct of War. By 


Major-General Sir F. Maurice, K.C.M.G., C.B., Hon. LL.D, 
Cambridge. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 


This is a very short book on a very big subject. It is, as Sir 
Frederick Maurice avows, “ unashamedly” a platform from 
which to expound his theories ; and cross-reference to the late 
war is constant. Nevertheless, it belongs to that better order 
of war book which is only concerned with the past for the safe- 
guarding of the future. The author’s affair being with the 
relations between statesmen and the commanders of our forces 
in any future war that may arise, it was an act of considerable 
wisdom to choose a platform where time has dulled provocation 
and softened recrimination, and unburdened itself of all its 
information. 

Sir Frederick exploits the analogy between the problems 
of the American Civil War and those of the Great War, and gives 
a concise but very fair account of the dealings of the two 
Presidents with their respective commanders-in-chief. Jefferson 
Davis was of the select band of statesmen who have brought to 
the conduct of their country’s policy in war the doubtful aid of 
technical knowledge acquired in subordinate positions in the 
Army; Lincoln was innocent of any such knowledge. Each 
President acted, to the detriment of his cause, in ways more 
proper to military command than to the civilian control of armed 
forces: each later ceased so to interfere, Davis through 
pressure of circumstances and public opinion, and Lincoln as 
the result of clear thinking. Lincoln found an efficient way of 
controlling his generals; Davis did not. Sir Frederick rightly 
defends Davis against many of the charges of incompetence 
that have been brought, but shows him devoid of a clear war 
policy, and capable even of suggesting to the commander of 
his main farces, J. E. Johnston, the site of a battery of artillery. 
Nor were the faults by any means only on one side: while the 
President bickered with the general—yet retained him in 
command—the general was viciously secretive concerning the 
military situation, and voiced his criticism and distrust of the 
President. In the alarms of February and March, 1862, Davis 
charged Lee with “ the conduct, under the President, of all the 
military operations in the Confederacy,” but this happy unity 
of command only lasted until June, when Lee took over command 
of the Army in Northern Virginia. Lee gave Davis the expert 
advice, the information, and the loyal subordination which 
Johnston had failed to give, and received in return every help 
and support to which he had a right, save in the most important 
respect of all—the support and guidance of a clear policy. The 
lack of clear policy, and ignorance of how policy may guide and 
control strategy without crippling it by interference, led to the 
loss of the South’s last chance of victory, by the foregoing 
of a whole-hearted invasion of Pennsylvania in the early summer 
of 1868. If Lincoln had been in Davis’s place he would have 
relieved Lee of his command or placed him in really supreme 
command, and supported him through thick and thin, having 
learned that generals must either be supported or changed. 
That, at least, is what Lincoln did with Grant, after his own and 
McClellan’s ignorance and misunderstandings had born like 
fruit to those of Davis and Johnston. “ He had never pretended 
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The Human Adventure 
By JAMES HENRY BREASTED and JAMES HARVEY 
ROBINSON. 


in two vols., sold separately. /llus. with maps. 16s. each. 


Volume One, “ The Conquest of Civilization,” traces man’s history 
from earliest times to the fall of Rome, and Volume Two, “ The 
Ordeal of Civilization,” is the epic of the human adventure in 
modern times. 
“The two volumes give a better idea of man’s greatest adventure 
than perhaps any sketch that has yet been written.’ 

G. Ex.tiorr Sairn, F.R.S. 


The Romance of Comets 
By MARY PROCTOR, F.RAS., F.R.MetS. 


[llustrated 7s. 6d. net. 
“Miss Proctor possesses her father’s eift per popular exposition 
of astronomical matters, and her latest book will welcomed by 


readers who are interested in the science, without wishing to 
immerse themselves very deeply in its more technical details.’’ 
—The Times Literary Sup. 


Royal Seville 
By Professor E. ALLISON PEERS. 


Illustrated 7s. 6d. net. 


“This is a book which is destined to be widely read in England 
and America.”’-—The Times. 


“Mr. Avery Park’s charming illustrations are worthy of a 
charming book.”—Spectator. 


Why We Behave Like Human 
Beings 


By GEORGE A. DORSEY. 12s. 6d. net. 


The psychological and physiological history of mankind from the 
beginning of thin told with deep knowledge and Ea = 
understanding. ow in its twenty-fourth large tion for 
England and America. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
[Established 1817.} 









+ HISTORIC 


LOVERS 
ty W. L. GEORGE 


(Illus. 12/6 met.) 

An account of great lovers of history by an author who is 
noted for his sympathetic insight into the character of 
women. Cleopatra, George Sand, Helen of Troy, The 
Carlyles, Mary Stuart, Balzac and Madame de Hanska, 
Catherine the Great, Madame de Maintenon, Nelson and 
Lady Hamilton, and Queen Victoria figure in these 
delightful pages. 


CHRONICLES 


OF THE 


PRUSSIAN COURT 
by ANNE TOPHAM 


(Illus. 21/- met.) 
“A very intimate close-up of the Kaiser and his family. 
A very attractive book.”—Sunday Times. “ An entertaining 
book of gossip . . . strange stories of the ex-Kaiser.”— 
Daily News. “The private diversions of an intensely 
‘royal’ family, make pleasant enough reading.”—Daily 
Express. 


Lonpon: HUTCHINSON & CO. 
(PUBLISHERS) LTD., 
PATERNOSTER ROW 




















PITMAN’S BOOKS 








Fifth Edition Now Reprinted. 


WHO’S WHO IN THE THEATRE 


Containing over 2,000 Biographies 
of present-day Artists, etc., etc. 
“The mass of information contained in this book is very striking, and 


one may constantly refer to it and never fail to add a blessing to 
Mr. John Parker, who edits this splendid Fifth Edition.”—The Sphere. 


REFER TO IT AFTER THE SHOW ! 
Cloth Gilt. 1,500 Pages. Price 25/- net. 


A GUIDE TO STORY-TELLING 


By ARTHUR BURRELL, M.A. Illustrated with numerous 
Black-and-White Sketches by J. Lirr_ejonns, R.B.A. 
This new book contains useful suggestions on how to tell stories and 
many examples of stories, as well as skeleton stories to be worked wu 
by the teller, and directions for finding an infinite amount of fres 
material. Though he may be quite widely-read, the average reader 
will meet very many new friends in the world of literature. 


“This delightful volume.”—Daily News. 


“Worth its price on account of its rich and varied store of short 
stories, many of which are quite new to us.”—The Tablet. 


“Should be of special value to teachers, preachers and speakers.” 


—Public Opinion. 
Cloth Gilt. 7/6 net. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF 
WATER COLOUR PAINTING 


By L. RICHMOND, R.O.1L., R.B.A., and J. LITTLEJOHNS, 
R.B.A. A beautiful volume illustrated with 30 full-page colour 
plates of landscape and other paintings by the authors. 
Price 21/- net. 


“ This ar ~ eee book by two enthusiastic craftsmen is a valuable 
work.” —Artwork. 





SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD., 
Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


JOHN DRINKWATER. 
A BOOK FOR BOOKMEN. 





Being Edited Manuscripts and Marginalia with Essays 


on Several Occasions. 
Demy 8vo. 7/6 net. 
“He (Mr. Drinkwater) makes a pleasant, co: guide. A 


good sound study of William Cory is worth mu 


Times Literary Supplement. 
E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. 


WANDERINGS IN 
MARYLEBONE. 


A Gossip about the Squares and the Streets and their 


Past Residents. 
Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. Paper boards. 2/6 net. 


READY IMMEDIATELY. 
E. H. M. COX. 
REGINALD FARRER’S LAST 
JOURNEY. 


UPPER BURMA, 1919-20. 


With Illustrations from Photographs by the Author. 
Demy 8vo. 18/- net. 


DULAU & COMPANY, LTD. 


34/36 MARGARET STREET, 
LONDON, W. I. 
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to be a military man,” he told Grant in November, 1863, “* but 
that procrastination on the part of commanders, ... . and 
Congress which was always with him, forced him into issuing his 
‘military orders." ‘Yet his trust and support of Grant never 
led him to withdraw his supervision or weaken his control. 
Many of Davis’s and Lineoln’s, and of our own and our allies’, 
troubles were due to the absence of any known and understood 
system for the control of strategy by policy and for the assurance 
of an efficient partnership between statesman and commander. 

Sir Frederick urges that the Government’s inquiry should 
have begun with a plan for placing the machinery of govern- 
ment on a war footing, and should then have dealt with the 
consequent organisation of the eontrol and command of the 
fighting services in war, finally adapting the proposed scheme 
to peace requirements, Were a Royal Commission to arrange 
clearly for the control and direction of policy in time of war, 
appropriate systems of administration would, or should, follow 
ef necessity. He would have the Chairman of the Committee 
of Impernal Defence, advised by the three chiefs of staff with a 
permanent staff drawn from the Navy, Army, Air Force, and 
Dominion forces, ultimately but gradually develop into a 
Minister of Defence; and, as an immediate step, he would 
combine the intelligence departments of the three Services. 

Of all demoeracies the British Empuice can least easily attain 
to unity of control and direction in war, and for the same reason 
the need of a system is more urgent for us than for any other 
democracy. To take a small point—Dominion governments 
will hardly be able, even should they be willing, to lend their 
forces for any more Gallipolis unless they themselves have a real 
and continuing voice in the ordering and conduct of them. 
Even given a really Imperial General Staff for the co-ordination 
of Operations and Intelligence, there would still remain the 
problem of a War Cabinet, small and corporate enough to come 
to the most rapid decisions, vet large enough to command with 
full responsibility the resources of the whole Empire. The 
employment of a due proportion of Dominion officers in a 
combined Intelligence Service, and in the Operations Branches 
of the Admiralty, War Office, and Air Ministry, would at least 
be a step in a direction in which we have eertainly yet a long, 
long way to go. 


CYNTHIA STOCKLEY 


Three Farms. By Cynruia Stockiey. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

Miss Cynthia Stockley’s new book contains two long stories— 
perhaps they should be called novelettes—in which she is quite 
at her best ; and how good that best is those who have read her 
earlier work know well enough. She has certainly done nothing 
better than this since Peppy. The plot of the first story in this 
volume is worthy of Maupassant, and in saying that the plot 
is in no way wasted in the telling we certainly intend to offer as 
high praise as is possible. The second story, though its plot is 
not quite so original. is in some ways better still. 

Miss Stockley is a rarely good writer in her particular genre. 
We should say that she is not perhaps quite so good as 
Jack London, but that she is better than Mr. Oppenheim or Mr. 
Wodehouse. These comparisons may seem somewhat incon- 
gruous, for indeed these last three writers have little in common 
save that they all write what is usually called “light” literature, 
that they do it better than anyone else, and that they all 
habitually write good English. It is really only with Jack 
London, however, that Miss Stockley can be seriously compared ; 
for she has done for Rhodesian life something very like what 
Jack London did for certain phases of North-American life, and 
she is quite as readable as he ever was—which is to say, irre- 
sistibly readable. 

All Miss Stockley’s books have, of course, a special quality 
of their own—a certain honest understanding of sexual passion 
for which it would be hard to find a parallel outside a few works 
of fiction that are acknowledged classics. The nearest com- 
parison, perhaps, would be to the emotional quality of Balzac’s 
Passion in the Desert. Miss Stockley’s books, of course, will 
never be classics, for they lack the necessary universality, and 
display certain other defects; but we do not think that her merits 
as a really competent manufacturer of extraordinarily good tales 
have ever been adequately recognised. We cannot help wishing, 
however, that she would be a little more careful in her use of 
foreign languages. When in a single volume we find covenances 
for convenances three times, fides Achates for fidus Achates twice, 
and laus me for laus mihi, we cannet very well attribute all 
these errors to the printer’s reader. ‘These are trifles, however, 
and the book as a whole is a really first-rate and most fascinating 
thriller. 


—— 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A Handbook of Flowering Trees and Shrubs for Gardeners. By R, ¢, 
Notcutr. Hopkinson. 12s. 6d. 

Amateur gardeners, who are interested in this branch of horticulture, 
should find the descriptions and notes in Mr. Notcutt’s book ext 
useful. Within rather narrow limits this short survey is excellent, 
The author devotes the whole of the book, with the exception of one 
chapter on general culture and another on sea-side planting, to the 
examination of a dozen particular genera. These he diseusses ex. 
haustively, but the complete omission of important and beautify 
families like Philadelphus, Rhus, Spiraea, Lilac (Syringa), and Weigelig 
seems rather arbitrary. A valuable note on classification by Mr, 
Collingwood Ingram is appended to the chapter on Japanese Cherries, 
At present the nomenclature of this group is hopelessly confused, and 
many varieties are recognisable under three names, the Japanese, 
the botanical, and the trade name. This uniform system of classij. 
cation in convenient form supplies a long-felt need. 


How to be Happy in Paris without Being Ruined. By Joun Cuay. 
CELLOR. Arrowsmith. @s. 6d. 

Any tourist who gets stung in Paris after reading this book will 
have only himself to thank, It is, for the holiday-maker in Paris, 
as complete a vade mecum as anyone could reasonably want on how 
to avoid “the situation of a very fluffy young lamb, whose fleece is 
coveted by an army of expert shearers.” Mr. Chancellor’s book is 
intended primarily for the man of moderate means who wishes to 
get the best out of a holiday in Paris and to know beforehand approxi- 
mately what it will cost him. It may be recommended, however, 
to others also, for the author’s knowledge of the byways as well as 
the highways of Paris is unusually full and is placed very frankly 
at the reader’s disposal. Mr. Chancellor will tell you not only how to 
avoid the grosser faults of the tourist in Paris, where to stay, where 
to eat, how to get about. He wil) warn you also where it is not 
desirable to take your maiden aunt, and advise you how to deaden 
by easy stages the capacity for being shocked in less susceptible 
feminine members of your family. He will not only conduct you on 
a complete tour of the more conventional night life of Paris, from 
the Opera to the Bal Tabarin, and from the Lapin Agile to the Déme, 
He will also initiate you into the underworld of Paris, and inform you 
precisely what degree of financial cost and personal risk you may 
expect the deeper you plunge into it. His little book is, in short, 
as sprightly as it is informative. {It is written not only with sound sense 
to the address of those for whom it is primarily intended, but also 
with an attractive style which recaptures something of the indefinable 
charm of Paris for those more familiar with it. An excellent picture 
map adds to the value of the book. 


The Wychford Poisoning Case. By the Author of The Layton Court 
Mystery. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

This story, which its author calls an essay in criminology, is clearly 
inspired by the Maybrick case, though, save for the fly-paper incident, 
it is original enough. The crime is well constructed, and its elucidation 
is cleverly contrived, though the explanation, perhaps, is a little 
in the nature of an anti-climax. Another drawback is its light relief, 
in the form of over-bright badinage between the trio who unravel 
the mystery: a novelist with an ill-timed sense of humour and a 
taste for criminal investigation; a taciturn friend, who plays a 
shrewder Watson to the hero’s feebler Holmes, and a very modern 
young woman. The talk and occasional horse-play in which they 
indulge, continually hangs up the story, and is an irritant rather 
than the stimulant it is intended to be. Nevertheless the book contains 
a clever exposure of the fallacies that may lurk in cireumstantial 
evidence. 


Strange Sea Mysteries. By Exuorr O’Donnett. John Lane. 
8s. 6d. 


There is the stuff of a hundred romances of the sea in this colleetion 
of sea mysteries gathered from many sources, from the starkest 
official records to the stiffest of mariners’ yarns. Mr. O'Donnell tells 
us in his preface that care has been taken to select only those happen- 
ings which are “ authentic’ ; each story is accompanied by a reference 
to its original authority. The earlier and more important stories 
are of missing ships and mysterious disappearances of crews, of 
strange sea crimes and unexplained discoveries relating to lost ships 
These stories in the main are authentic, in the sense 


or seamen. 
that they are embalmed in eontemporary newspaper reports, the 
records of the Board of Trade or in the files of Lloyds. There follow 


stories of sea-monsters seen by mariners and others; and many of 
those which deal with known species of fish, cuttles, or whales can be 
accepted as exaggerated truths, while those which deal with our old 
friend the sea-serpent are unquestionably honest accounts of what 
eye-witnesses thought they saw, even though none of them amounts 
to scientific proof. One or two of the cuttle stories are obviously 
imaceurate, as they refer to these animals as blood-suckers, whereas 
of course, even an eighteen-inch squid will take a good inch wide 
semi-circle of flesh out of an attacked fish with one snap of its beak. 
As for sea-serpents, it is highly probable that the sea does contail 
monsters unknown to the zoologist—Mr. Mitchell Hedyes, for instance, 
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GIVE PICTURES 








THE FINE ARTS 
PUBLISHING Co’s 
CHRISTMAS - - 
PRESENTATION 
ee 


al TH t 
peaet Secrest 
C0 %.M. The Bing. 








Limited to 50 Copies Only. 


The Mezzotint Collection of an English 


Princess with an article on choice Mezzotints by 


Alfred Whitman, \ate of the Department of Prints 
and Drawings, British Museum. 40 Surerb Plates 
of very rare Mezzotints, from the paintings of Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, Romney. etc., size 14 by 84, in double over- 
lay wash lined mounts, ready for framing. Fifty Guineas. 


The Royal Collection of Paintings 


at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. Handsomely 
bound in two volumes. Imperial Folio. Published by 
Royal Command. Edition almost exhausted and cannot 
be reprinted. Descriptive text by Lione/ Cust, MV.O. 


Twenty six Guineas. 

















Great Masters 


works of the Great Painters, reproduced in Mezzogravure. 
Text by Sir Martin Conway. Edition almost exhausted. 


£8 8s. 


Historic Ships With eight Hand coloured 


plates from original drawings by C. 4. Wilkinson and 
descriptive notes by the Admiralty upon the building up 
of the Navy. The plates are mounted in double overlay 
wash lined mounts limited to 100 signed copies. 

fro ros. the set. Unsigned £5 53s. 


Oxford Gateways Six Etchings, by Edmund 


Chandler, A tine series for the decoration of College 
rooms and a delightful gift to anyone who knows 
College life. Mounted 194 by 144. 

Magdalen, Merton, St. Fohn's, Corpus Christi, 8t. Mary’s 
Christchurch. £2 125. 6d. the set. 


London by Barry Pittar So marvelously 


have these been reproduced in colour that the plates 
must be closely scrutinised to ascertain that they are not 
original water colours. Size 21 by 154. The set signed 
£5 5s. Unsigned, £2 2s. 

Westminster Abbev, St. Paul’s, The Royal Exchange, 
Cheapside, Law Courts, Old Houses Holborn. 


The House of Lords’ Panels The most 


decorative pictures extant. ‘The artists engaged upon 
this work have been the best the Nation can produce. 
Reproduced in exact colour facsimile in brilliant colours, 
21 by 21. Series of six. Signed and hand touched in 
gold bythe artist. £5 5s.each. Unsigned £1 15. each. 


Christmas Cards Unique Hand Craft designs, 
1/- 1/6 2/6. 


100 superb plates of the finest 












































Canadian Artists’ Series 


the only cards given a place in The Palace of Fine 
Arts, Wembley. Ask your Stationer or call, 





AN _ IMPORTANT 
ROYAL BIOGRAPHY 


by H.R.H. PRINCE 
NICHOLAS OF GREECE 


MY FIFTY YEARS 


(/llus. 21/- net.) 


“Prince Nicholas of Greece, son of the late King Constan- 
tine, narrates at length his life story, which covers some 
very exciting passages in European history. Its descrip- 











tions of daily life in various royal circles is very interest- 
ing.”—Star. “Many interesting stories of famous people.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 








REFLECTIONS 


F20OmM 


SHAKESPEARE 
by LENA ASHWELL 


(Illus. in half-tone and line. 21/- net) 


“Miss Lena Ashwell’s reflections from Shakespeare illu- 
minate not only the plays themselves, but also the modern 
theatre and that wider stage of the modern world 

delightful humour. The plan of this book is dis- 


cursive, and many delightful personal reminiscences are 


included.”—Sunday Times. 


HUTCHINSON & CO. 
(PUBLISHERS), LTD., 
PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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i Portable Shelving 
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handsome appearance. 
The shelving is packed 
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YOUR WAR LOAN DIVIDENDS 


Every holder of War Loan is a 
capitalist, and on December 
Ist dividends for the half-year 
will be paid. The “Abbey 
Road” offers you an attractive 
yet safe method of reinvest- 
ment—any sum from 1/- to 
£5,000 will be accepted, and 
at any time, the whole or 
= can be easily withdrawn. 

ere are no fees, costs or 


commissions. 


THERE IS NO INCOME 
TAX TO PAY. 


The yield to-day on Share Accounts is 


Ap 


NET—better than 6% otherwise 


No investor in the “ Abbey Road” has 
ever lost a penny of the capital entrusted 
to the Society. The investment cannot 
depreciate—a pound is always worth 
20/- plus accrued interest. The assets of 
the “Abbey Road" now exceed four 
and three quarter million pounds! 


A SAFE INVESTMENT IS 

ALWAYS WORTH NOTICE— 

WHEN IT IS ALSO ATTRACTIVE 
IT DEMANDS ACTION. 
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a Free Investment Booklet D 
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16 FINCHLEY RD., LONDON 
Cuty Office: 145 MOQORGATE, EC.2 
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once had a bite and a run that can be ascribed to no known fish: 
nevertheless, it has to be said that with the spread of sea-angling, 
zoological education, and the habit of sceptical observation, the 
“sea-serpent,” despite the growth of shipping, makes fewer and fewer 
appearances. So long as a fish is in the water it is unwise to believe 
your eyes; three or four big porpoises swimming in line will present 
as fine a view of a serpent as an ignorant spectator could desire, 
Authentic or doubtful, however, Mr. O’Donnell’s collection of stories 
was well worth making; for he retells the yarns with gusto, and for 
some of the mysteries he offers quite ingenious explanations, [t 
may be added that many as are the mysteries related, that of 
the Maries Celeste remains the gem, inviting and baffling con. 
jecture. 


British Battles of Destiny. By Boyp Casie. Nelson. 5s, 

We once knew a man who had received a strict education at the 
hands of affectionate but enlightened parents. Though they flourished 
in the ’seventies, they had quite modern views about war; and our 
friend, throughout his boyhood, was forbidden to play with little 
swords and guns, or to look upon the coats when they are red. The 
consequence was, as he informed us, that the first book he bought 
with his own money was the late Sir Edward Hamley’s Operations of 
War; and at thirty years of age he pinned a large map of North- 
Eastern France on his bedroom wall, on which every morning, with 
two dozen little flags, he marked the successive stages of the campaign 
of Gravelotte and Sedan, which had been fought before he was born. 
Tamen usyue recurrit. However much we may deplore the fact, 
buttles are among the most interesting things that happen: and because 
of our bad pre-eminence in the winning of wars, they are of peculiar 
interest to Englishmen. So, having satisfied ourselves that British 
Baitles of Destiny is worthy ofits author’s reputation, we are suggesting 
that it should be given as a Christmas present to a schoolboy who failed, 
some little time back, to rise to Sir Edward Creasy. The battles recorded 
are twelve in number, beginning with Cesar’s invasion and ending with 
Trafalgar and Waterloo. The fourth chapter records a sea fight of 
which we never heard before—the battle of Damme. fought in 1213 
between the French and English fleets at the port of Damme near 
Bruges. This battle marked a turning point in English history, 
says Mr. Cable, because it was the first example of a policy often 
successfully adopted since—that of checkmating a contemplated 
invasion by seeking out and destroying the enemy’s fleet. At the 
battle of Damme an English fleet of five hundred sail, commanded 
by King John's brother, the Earl of Salisbury, almost annihilated a 
French fleet as it lay anchored or moored in the harbour. 


The First Age of Christianity. By E. F. Scorr. Allen and Unwin. 
5s. 6d. 

If any rather idle student wishes to know how a Liberal Protestant 
regards the life of Christ and the origins of the Christian religion, 
this is certainly the book which he should read. Nobody can tour 
these old battlefields at speed without making rash assumptions, 
and Professor Scott pauses to parley with no man by the way ; but, 
on the whole, it is not the Modernist who will bristle as he reads these 
238 pages. The language is simple, the style readable, and a high 
degree of compression never prevents the matter from being interesting. 
In all probability some of the more astute students at the Union 
Seminary, New York, are continuously puzzled at a surviving tinge 
of old-fashioned unction in a professor whose destructive criticism 
has devastated the usual materials for piety. But this should only 
add a psychological spice to lectures which are probably excellent 
of their kind. 


The Life of Cesare Borgia. By Rarart Sanatini. Stanley Paul. 
12s. 6d. 

The popularity of Mr. Rafael Sabatini’s Life of Cesare Borgia is 
attested by the fact that this, a new and revised edition, is the tenth 
to be issued. Its popularity is deserved, for the narrative is full of 
colour and deals with the complicated politics of the City States 
and Tyrannies of the Italy of the Renaissance with a lucidity that 
is as rare as it is commendable. The principal merit of the book, 
however, lies in its severe examination of the grosser charges which 
have been brought against Cesare, his father, Pope Alexander VI, 
and Lucrezia his sister, so that, even allowing for a certain excess 
of zeal in the whitewashing, we do see them probably much as 
they were: no worse, though considerably more able, than their 
Italian contemporaries. The mysterious poisons, known only to 
the Borgia family, fare badly in the historical analyses of the cases 
in which they were said to have been used, and worse in the scientific 
consideration of their alleged effects upon those who took them. 
The charge of fratricide, brought against Cesare, fails on the score 
of motive—there is no other—for if the Duke of Gandia was slain 
to his order, Cesare certainly obtained nothing by the crime ; while 
the alternative explanation, that the Duke fell a victim to an 
outraged husband or brother, is far more probable, squaring as it 
does with the testimony of the man who saw the Duke's body 
thrown into the Tiber. As for the charge of incest, probably 
Mr. Sabatini hits on the truth when he says that if a malicious 
person really desired to defame the Italian rulers of that age, he 
had to charge them with some monstrous crime, for all other crimes 
were commonplaces. Lucrezia, indeed, comes from Mr. Sabatini’s 
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Three Nuns is curiously cut 
into little coils; cut in this way 
so that it shall burn far more 
slowly, far more coolly than 
any other pipe tobacco; with- 
out an atom of waste; with 


Stephen Mitchell & Son, Glasgow. 





never the faintest variation of 
its satisfying flavour. 


Each little coil of Three Nuns 
is in itself a complete and 
perfect blend of several leaves. 
As the little discs burn slowly 
through, one after another 
yields the full flavour of all 
those leaves—never varying 
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inquisition as the matrimonial pawn of her father and brother’s 
political ambitions, but otherwise, so far as any real evidence exists 
to the contrary, exonerated from blame. There remain some stories 
of humorous lubricity, but the most that can be said for them is 
that they may be malicious exaggerations of half-truths. In the 
light of latter-day morality there is nothing to be said for the 
Borgias, father and son, save that they were capable administrators 
who introduced law and order of sorts into the governments they 
acquired or usurped, and that they protected the common people, 
which, no doubt, accounts to some extent for the extreme dislike 
they inspired in the princely persons they deposed. Otherwise, 
judged by our standards, they were monsters of iniquity; though 
according to the standards of their own time they were just a shade 
more decent than the worst of contemporary prelates and princes. 
Their worst political crimes were by way of reprisal. They were 
utterly ruthless when ruthlessness was needed, but it was political 
need, not blood-lust, that impelled. Mr. Sabatini has removed 
the grime of ages from their picture, but that done, has presented 
them to us, warts and all. 


Richard Kane Looks at Life. By Irwin Epman. Constable. 6s. 


The title is apt: Richard Kane looks at life but is so detached from 
it that we never think of him as anything more than the literary device 
which he is meant to be. He is that abstraction, an average young 
man. The book is not a novel; it is a study of modern attitudes 
towards education, commerce, art, politics and religion ; 
and Richard Kane’s spiritual history from boyhood to the beginning 
of middle-age is the peg on which the discussion is hung. It is a 
record of disillusion. Richard Kane was a sensitive, cultured youth 
who had always meant to be a writer; but before he left college he 
had seen too many men become advertisement hacks for him to risk 
taking any plunge into literature. He spends a year in Europe (it is an 
American book) trying to decide which field of art to conquer; but 
everything worth doing seems to have been already done ; in England 
he is particularly depressed by the tone everywhere (as he thinks) of 
resigned despair ; and he returns home and drifts into business. He 
hates his first jobs as a clerk and a travelling salesman ; but it is not 
long before he finds happiness as an advertisement hack. He is soon 
saying that man is a man first and only incidentally concerned with 
art, and that the poetry of to-day is written by the headline writers. 
He marries, settles down and develops his final views about life. 
Education, he decides, is almost worthless; art is a solace for the 
tired business man; marriage is an unexciting routine ; social service 
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is the uttering of vain shibboleths ; and we leave him deciding that 
religion need only consist of a few vague generalities. The book is 
described as a philosophy for youth ; but it is more a formula for the 
middle-aged who wish to justify their discouragement. 


ABOUT MOTORING 


HREE designers out of every five now fit their cars 
with four-speed gearboxes, the three-speed box being 
practically confined to the products of those engineers 

who lie awake at night wondering how they can pare a shilling 
off the cost of their chassis. If one is producing 1,000 cars per 
week, such & saving represents an additional profit of approxi- 
mately £2,500 per annum. It is true that a certain number of 
six-cylinder cars remain content with three forward gears, irre- 
spective of their price ; but the extra gear yearly gains favour 
in this class also. Some puzzled amateurs, who dislike gear- 
changing most intensely, wonder whether this item of specifica- 
tion has any right to sway their choice ; for which reason I will 
attempt an analysis of its value. 
* + * 

A four-speed gearbox confers four assets on its owner. It 
enables him to climb certain hills much faster. It improves his 
acceleration very perceptibly. It makes for silence in climbing, 
since its high third ratio provokes less engine noise than the 
middle gear of a three-speed box ; and, finally, it simplifies gear 
changing, because it is always easier to cross a narrow gap in 
gear ratios than to cross a wide gap. There are no objections to 
it of any practical or technical character, excepting only its cost. 
No matter how ignorant or clumsy a driver may be, he would be 
well advised to insist on four forward speeds ; and the problem 
only arises because some buyers cannot well afford the more 
luxurious chassis provided with such boxes, and because a few 
factories, unwilling to change their patterns for private reasoris 
of their own, continue to offer three-speeded cars which are 
extremely attractive on other grounds. Advice can therefore 
only be offered to people who could squeeze out a few more 
pounds on good reason being given them, or who have fallen 
deeply in love with some car which has only three gears. 

* » * 


If a motorist is lucky enough to reside in a flattish district 
where the roads are not overcrowded, he will seldom sigh for the 
extra gear. Most of his climbing can in any case be done on the 
top gear of any box. He will seldom figure in a fast travelling 
queue, and so he will not set such a high premium on acceleration 
as we metropolitan motorists are bound to do. For in practice 
the third gear of a four-speed box is most frequently used for 
overtaking purposes. We get trapped in a queue, and our view 
is blocked by some tall van or cumbrous lorry. After half a mile 
or so we would forfeit our hope of eternal salvation to pass it. 
But the road keeps twisting, and the other half of it is spas 
modically blocked by another queue, advancing to meet us, and 
displaying brief and infrequent gaps. Violent acceleration is 
needed to nip past the obstruction ahead during one of the rare 
opportunities provided by a short, straight stretch or a modest 
gap in the opposing queue. The second gear of any box is too 
low for the job, since our béle noire ahead is doing a cool thirty. 
This is where drivers bless the designer of a four-speed box. 
Third speed can be slipped in; the car can be hurled forward 
when a chance occurs ; it rounds the towering lorry ahead, slips 
in front of it, is checked on the four-wheel brakes, and all is 
peace till another obstruction is shuffled back down the queue 
towards our headlamps. 

* * * 

The home counties provide comparatively few gradients on 
which this valuable third gear of a four-speed box is really 
precious. Modern engines are so willing that nearly all our 
climbing is done on top gear within a hundred miles of London. 
But the reverse holds true in the mountainous counties of 
Britain, and doubly so where hatching is thick on continental 
maps. In such areas the climbing possibilities of top gear are 
very limited. Steep roads almost invariably wind, and top 
gear demands a rush. This rush is perpetually being checked 
by a sharpish corner or by the presence of traffic ahead. The 
miserable owner of a three-speed box must drop to second speed. 
Second speed may grow dear to the heart amongst towering 
crags, where lesser cars are grinding raucously along on bottom 
gear. But in ordinary country nobody loves a second gear. 
Even on a brand new car of real class second gear is slow and 
noisy. On an elderly cheap car it is a perfect abomination, and 
may well forbid conversation within a closed body. Imagine, 
therefore, the joy of an indirect climbing gear which is only less 
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fast and quiet than top gear. Such is the third ratio of a four- 


speed box. ‘ Pp ‘A 


Again, no long hil] forms an inclined plane of level angle. The 
pitch is perpetually varying, little knuckles of stiff gradient being 
sandwiched between landings which look almost flat, but owing 
to the optical deceptions of a rising landscape are often as severe 
as 10 per cent. The little knuckles make the engine labour, 
forcing the three-speed car down on to that loathly second gear. 
Comes a landing, and the engine begins to scream round 
again. One eyes the lie of the surrounding foothills critically, 
and snicks in top gear once more. Hammer—hammer— 
hammer goes the outraged engine. Back to that repulsive 
second again. But with a four-speed box the entire rise is 
negotiated by a series of deft snicks between the two upper 
ratios. The speed is kept reasonably high throughout, and the 
noise remains at a minimum. A six-cylinder engine un- 
doubtedly makes the most of a three-speed box, as it is—or 
should be—intrinsically more flexible than a four-cylinder ; but 
even in this field most drivers possessed of comparative expe- 
rience prefer to have the extra gear at their disposal. 

R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS always tend to get slack this time of the year, 
M for the banks, for window-dressing purposes, frown up- 
on advances until after the thirty-first. The Chinese 
developments are also a depressing factor, but if any regular 
reader of this column still holds a single Chinese bond he deserves 
his fate. Then, also, the improved value of the French franc 
hurts London more than it benefits it, for although it is naturally 
very welcome to the unfortunate holders of French rentes, 
payable in francs, it causes a stream of sales in international 
stocks that are so largely held in both Paris and London, e.g., 
Rio Tintos, De Beers and the leading South Africans. Rubbers 
are still dull. I make so bold as to prophesy that in the autumn 
of 1927 there will be a shortage of the commodity, owing to 
the operation of the restriction scheme, and that share prices 
will be much higher. The following, in my opinion, are obtain- 
able at bargain prices: Mendaris at about 35s. ex div., Allied 
Sumatra at about 21s. 6d., Alor Pongsu at about 45s., Sungkai 
Chumor at about 5s. 6d. and Victoria Malaya at about 2s. 
* * eo 
Mr. A. M. Samuel, the Parliamentary Secretary of the Board 
of Trade, gave an address this week to the Insurance Institute 
on “ Insurance against Bad Debts in the Export Trade,” in 
which he explained the manner in which the Government’s 
Department of Overseas Trade was carrying out a scheme of 
credit insurance it has instituted. It is not without humour 
to find the representative of a party that is never tired of stating 
that all publicly owned undertakings are devoid of initiative 
and badly run, lecturing private enterprise as to how it should 
follow the example of Government enterprise ; but most men 
are Socialists in the thing they understand. To do Mr. Samuel 
justice, he does not like the position, as is evidenced by the 
following extract from thé report of his address : 

“IT say now,” said Mr. Samuel, “ that His Majesty’s Government 
does not desire to do this business.” It desires to get out of this 
business and see great insurance companies do it as quickly as 
possible. But insurance of a special new type of insurance is 
of a very slew growth. They needed a large area to experiment 
over. They needed much experience, and they needed a large 
amount of data. That they had not got it he could see, but they 
were getting it together in Mr. Nixon’s department, and it would 
be of great use when the scheme came to an end for the great 
insurance companies to be guided in their policy. But tha Govern- 
ment, while not desiring to do the business—their business was 
to help themselves—were seeking to bring this type of cover 
before traders. 

I must confess I do not quite understand the allusion to the 
Government helping themselves. Surely it should have been 
** their friends’; or is it a blazing indiscretion ? 

* * * 


A successful example of combined Government and private 
enterprise comes this week in the shape of the cabled résumé 
of the Commonwealth Oil Refineries. The accounts show a 
trading profit for the year ended June 30th of £39,552, as against 
a loss for the previous year of £24,870. More important, and 
more interesting, however, is the statement that “ the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company supported the directors in their policy 
of mar petrol as cheaply as possible, and is prepared to 
contribute further to the share capital of an important expanding 


business.”” The whole of the capital of the company is held 
by the Australian Government and the Anglo-Persian Qj] 
Company, the latter being, of course, mainly owned by the 
British Government. It is only fair to add, however, that the 
report goes out of its way to state that the directors conduct 
the business “‘ on strict commercial lines free of dictation or 
interference from the Commonwealth Government or the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company, who have never interfered in 
the management.” 
* * « 

Owing to the fall in interest rates in Germany, the anomaly 
presents itself that the foreigner can now secure high-class 
German bonds on more favourable terms than German investors 
themselves. For example, there was placed in Germany this 
week a 7 per cent. loan of the City of Dusseldorf at 94 per cent. 
This, however, is subject to the German Coupon Tax of 10 
per cent., whether the bonds are held by natives or foreigners, 
with the result that the net yield is below 7 per cent. At the 
same time there was placed privately in London, Amsterdam 
and Stockholm a large parcel of 7 per cent. bonds of the Preus- 
sische Central-Bodenkredit Bank, which is the leading land 
and property mortgage bank of Germany. The bonds of the 
high-class banks of this description are trustee stocks in Germany 
and, if anything, rank as superior to municipal loans. They 
grant mortgages only on agricultural property under cultiva- 
tion, and on urban property, within a limit fixed by the law, 
namely, two-thirds of the value of the former and three-fifths 
of the latter. As there is a compulsory land register in Germany 
no difficulty is experienced in determining the value. The 
security underlying all bonds issued against these advances is 
examined by Government Commissioners who endorse each bond 
to the effect that it is legally covered. The 7 per cent. bonds 
of this bank have been placed in London at the price of 96}, 
at which the net yield is over 7} per cent., and when dealings 
start in them on the Stock Exchange they should be good for 
par, and should be interesting to investors who, in exchange 
for a high yield, do not mind taking a little trouble to under- 
stand the security they possess. Adverting to the Dusseldorf 
loan, it is interesting to note that out of the proceeds the city 
intends to erect, among other things, a Planetarium. This 
is one of the wonderful structures made by the great optical 
firm of Zeiss, which enable the marvels of astronomy to be 
made clear to the masses. They cost between £30,000 and 
£40,000 each, and entertainment entrepreneurs from all over 
the world, including England, have endeavoured to secure 
them ; but the firm refuses to supply to anyone proposing to 
make a profit, and furnishes them only to municipalities and 
educational institutions giving the necessary guarantees. 
What a chance for the London County Council ; but it is one 
that will not be taken, for only a defeated and impoverished 
country can afford to “* waste’ money in this manner. 

A. Emit Davies. 
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